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A TURN FOR BUSINESS. 

Next to a thorough grounding in good principles, 
perhaps the thing most essential to success in life is 
a habit of communicating easily with the world. By 
entering readily into conversation with others, we not 
only acquire information by being admitted to the 
stores which men of various modes of thinking have 
amassed, and thereby gain an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of human character, but those persons into 
whose society we may be accidentally thrown are gra- 
tified to think that they have been able to afford in- 
struction. Seeing that we appreciate their favourite 
subject, they conceive a high opinion of our penetra- 
tion, and not unfrequently exert themselves wonder- 
fully to promote our interests. Men in business, par- 
ticularly, who have this happy turn of being able to 
slide as it were into discourse, and to throw it into 
that train which is best suited to the capacities and 
humours of others, are wonderfully indebted to it for 
the run of customers it entices to their shops. A 
stately, grave, or solemn manner, is very inappropriate 
in measuring stuffs by the yard; and though a man 
be penetrated by the deepest sense of gratitude, if 
his bow be stiff, and his countenance not of a relax- 
ing cast, he makes not half so favourable an impres- 
sion as another who may not perhaps be a more 
deserving person in the main, but has a more graceful 
method of acknowledging his obligations. It is asto- 
nishing, too, at how cheap a rate good will is to be 
purchased. An insinuating way of testifying satis- 
faction with the pleasantness of the weather, is often 
a very effectual way of extending popularity ; itis re- 
garded as an act of condescension when addressed to 
some, while with others it is received as the indica- 
tion of a happy temperament, which is at all times at- 
tractive. A person who “ has little to say,” or, in 
other words, who does not deign to open his mouth 
except when it is indispensably necessary, never proves 
generally acceptable. You will hear such a one de- 
scribed as “‘a very good sort of man in his way ;” but 
people rather avoid him. He has neither the talent 
of conversing in an amusing vein himself, nor of lead- 
ing on others todo so; and they are only the arrantest 
babblers who are contented with an inanimate listener. 
I remember a striking example of the various fortune 
of two persons in the same profession, who happened 
to be of those different dispositions. 

Two pedlars made their rounds in the same district 
of country. The one was a tall, thin man, with a 
swarthy complexion. Nothing could exceed this fel- 
low’s anxiety to obtain customers ; his whole powers 
seemed to be directed to the means of disposing of his 
wares. He no sooner arrived at a farm-house than he 
broached the subject nearest his heart—“ Any thing 
wanted in my line to-day ?”” He entered into a most 
unqualified eulogium on their excellency; they were 
all unequalled in fineness ; he could sell them for what 
might be said to be absolutely nothing ; and as for last- 
ing, why, to take his word for it, they would wear for 
ever. He chose the table where the light was most 
advantageous, proceeded immediately to undo the la- 
byrinth of cord with which his goods were secured, and 
took the utmost pains to exhibit their whole glories to 
the eyes of the admiring rustics. If the farmer endea- 
voured to elicit from him some information concerning 
the state of the crops in the places where he had been 
travelling, he could only afford a brief and unsatisfac- 
tory answer, but was sure to tack to the tail of it the 
recommendation of some piece of west of England 
cloth which he held in his hand ready displayed. Nay, 
if the hospitality of the goodwife made him an offer of 
refreshment before he entered upon business, he most 
mMagnanimously, but unpedlar-like, resisted the temp- 


tation to eat, animated by the still stronger desire to 
sell. There was no possibility of withdrawing him 
for a moment from his darling topic. To the master 
he said, “ Won’t you buy a coat ?”—to the mistress, ' 
“ Won't you buy a shawl ?”—to the servant girls, 
“ Won’t you buy a gown a-piece ?” and he earnestly 
urged the cowherd to purchase a pair of garters, re- 
gardless of the notorious fact that the ragged urchin 
wore no stockings. But all his efforts were ineffec- 
tual; even his gaudiest ribbons could not melt the 
money out of a single female heart; and his vinegar 
aspect grew yet more meagre as he restored each ar- 
ticle untouched to his package. 

The rival of this unsuccessful solicitor of custom was 
ashort, squat man, fair-haired and ruddy. He camein 
with a hearty salutation, and set down his pack in some 
corner, where, as he expressed himself, it might be 
* out of the way.” He then immediately abandoned 
himself to the full current of conversation, and gave 
a detail of every particular of news that was within 
his knowledge. He could tell the farmer every thing 
that he desired to know—what number of corn-stacks 
appeared in the barn-yards wherever he had been, and 
what quantity of grain still remained uncut or in shock, 
and he took time to enumerate the whole distinctly. 
He was equally well prepared in other departments of 
intelligence, and so fascinating was his gossip, that 
when the duties of any member of the family called 
them out of hearing, they were apt to linger so long, 
that the goodwife declared he was “ a perfect offput 
to a’ wark.” This, however, was not meant to make 
him abate of his talkative humour; and neither did 
he: the whole budget was emptied first, and he re- 
ceived in turn the narratives of all and sundry. Then 
came the proposal from some of those whom he had 
gratified with his news, to “ look what was in the 
pack.” The goods were accordingly lugged from their 
place of concealment, and every one’s hand was ready 
to pick out some necessary or some coveted piece of 
merchandise. The master discovered that, as he would 
be needing a suit ere long, it was as well to take it 
now. The mistress was just waiting for Thomas 
coming round to supply herself with a variety of ar- 
ticles, “for,” quoth she, “ mony things are needit in 
a house.” The servants exhorted each other to think 
whether they did not require something, for it was im- 
possible to say when another opportunity of getting it 
might occur. The ellwand was forthwith put into di- 
ligent requisition, the scissars snipt a little bit of the 
selvage, and an adroit “‘ screed”’ separated the various 
cloths from the rapidly diminishing webs. The cor- 
ners of many chests gave up their carefully hoarded 
gains, with which cheap remnants were triumphantly 
secured. In the midst of this transfer of finery, the 
poor herd boy looked on with a countenance so woe- 
fully expressive of the fact that he had not a farthing 
to spend, that some one took compassion on him, and, 
having laid out a trifling sum, had the satisfaction of 
making him perfectly happy with the equivalent, 
flinging it into his unexpectant arms, and exclaiming, 
“ Here, callang, there’s something for you!” What 
a multiplicity of pleasing emotions had this trader the 
tact of calling into exercise, all of them redounding ten- 
fold to his own proper advantage! It was impossible to 
say whether he cultivated his powers of talk from fore- 
thought, as knowing that they would produce a crisis 
favourable to his own interests, or if he indulged in 
them because gossiping was congenial to his own dis- 
position. He had asharp eye enough to what is called 
the main chance; but at the same time he did not 
possess that degree of intellectual depth, which we 
might expect to find in one who could calculate upon 


exciting the purchasing 9ropensities by a method so 


— 
indirect. Most probably, therefore, his success in bu- 


siness was more the result of an accidental cast of 
mind than of wisdom prepense, or any aptitude be- 
yond common for the arts of traffic, as considered by 
themselve:. 

Such, also, in most cases, is that talent which gets 
the name of “a fine turn for business.” The pos- 
sessor exerts his powers of pleasing, alike when en- 
gaged in the concerns of his profession, and in society 
when there is no object to serve but that of passing 
time agreeably. His engaging address is productive 
of commercial advantages, but it is not a thing ac- 
quired and brought into exercise solely for that end. 
Some people, no doubt, finding themselves to have a 
prepossessing manner, do employ it systematically to 
promote their views of business ; but by far the greater 
number employ it because they have it, and without 
reference to the pecuniary profit that may accrue. 
The pecuniary profit, however, follows not the less as 
its consequence ; and we have the satisfaction of see- 
ing urbanity of manners almost uniformly rewarded 
by attaining to easy circumstances, while the man of 
a gruff unsocial humour has usually to maintain a 
hard struggle with fortune. The mere packing of 
knowledge into the heads of children is not the only 
thing required to ensure their future respectability 
and happiness—the qualities of the heart also demand 
the fostering care of the instructor ; and since so much 
depends on their temper and behaviour to those around 
them, parents cannot be too assiduous in the cultiva- 
tion of affability, the possession of which virtue is the 
grand secret that confers “a fine turn for business.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ANIMALS WITH A BACKBONE. 

Man is the most perfect of all vertebrated animals; 
from him down to the lowest fish, the brain is pro- 
tected by a skull, and the spinal marrow is inclosed 
in a bony column, consisting of small bones articu- 
lated together, which is called the spine or backbone. 
The ribs are attached to the sides of the spine, as well 
as the bones of the legs and arms ; there is no instance 
of their having more than four limbs. These are 
technically called the upper and lower extremities, 
Above the bones are built the muscles, or fleshy sub- 
stance which gives action to them. The alimentary, 
or nourishing system of the body, is inclosed within 
the cavity of the ribs, and belly. 

All animals with a backbone have a muscular. 
heart ; their blood is of a red colour; their mouth 
consists of two horizontal jaws. Organs are situated 
in their head, through which they enjoy what is called 
the senses; namely, seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting. 

By a knowledge of comparative anatomy, we are 
enabled to trace a similarity of the various parts of 
man through the whole animals which are provided 
with a backbone. Fishes are vertebrated animals, 
the most remote from man in their external struc- 
ture. Yet comparative anatomists can trace in these, 
different series of bones, which correspond to or re- 
present the bones of the arms, legs, hands, fingers, 
feet, and toes of man. The knowledge of these facts 
has tempted many philosophers to hazard the absurd 
opinion that man had his beginning in a minute ani- 
maleule, and has attained his present perfect condi- 
tion from progressive improvement by reproduction, 
These opinions first originated with the ancients, 
from their want of knowledge of facts which are now 
universally established. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that they should have been deceived into 
these views; but when we find, so late as the year 
1773, that Lord Monboddo, a learned and philosophi- 
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cal senator of the Scottish College of Justice, should 
have adopted such opinions, we must feel surprise ; and 


we learn with astonishment that even so late as the 
1803, one of the test scholars, and ablest me- 
man of his day, Dr Darwin, espoused these false 
doctrines. He says— 


buds, or breathes, with mi i " 


He is of opinion that life first commenced in the 
ocean. On this point he says— 


« life, beneath the shoreless 
Was 


vegetation spring, 
And breathing realms of fin, and feet, and wing. 
Thus the tall oak, the giant of the wood, 
Which bears Britannia’s thunders on the flood; 
whale, unmeasured monster of the main, 
The lordly lion, monarch of the plain; 
eagle soaring in the realms of air, 


And styles himself the image of his God; 
Arose rudiments of form and sense, 
An embryon point, or microscopic ens !” ¢ 

The acute anatomical knowledge of the Doctor, and 
his deeply sophisticated arguments, have a strong ten- 
dency to seduce the less philosophical reader into his 
baseless doctrines. 

But views like these can never be entertained by 
healthy minds, and it requires but little reflection to 
dispel such absurd theories. Xenophon, who flourish- 
ed 550 years before Christ, in his “ Treatise De Re 
Equestri,” describes Arabian horses exactly as they 
are found at the present day; and pedigrees are pre- 
served of horses by the Arabs for upwards of five 
hundred years ; and we have never heard of a horse 

ing another animal. In short, this theory is 
too absurd to require a serious refutation. 

There is a law in nature completely opposed to 
these doctrines, which is, that wild animals, of differ- 
ent species, while in a state of freedom, never commix ; 
and thus the purity of their race is preserved in an 
unsullied and uninterrupted stream. In a state of 
domestication, man has so far changed the habits of 
some nearly allied species, as to induce them to pro- 

te a spurious breed, but the produce are invari- 
ably mules ; that is, they are barren, and incapable 
of continuing their kinds, with the exception of a 
few solitary instances; and these have never extended 
beyond the second generation, seldom living long, and 
t.lways incapable of reproduction. But for this wise 
* law, the world would become a scene of hideous mon- 
strosity. 

The organs of sense, in all animals with a backbone, 
consist in two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, the tongue, 
and all the muscles which cover the skeleton. The 
nervous system takes its rise in two masses situated 
in the cavity of the skull ; the essential part is called 
the medullary substance or marrow; and anatomists 
have remarked, that its quantity is proportioned to the 
intellectual energy. The true nature of the marrow 
has not yet been ascertained. When minutely ex- 
amined, it appears a soft matter, of a cream-coloured 
white, and seems to consist of innumerable infinitely 
minute globules. It appears itself to be devoid of mo- 
tion; but from it are transmitted to the mind the 
impressions of the senses, whether in man or animals, 
and from the brain are conveyed the impulses of the 
will to the different muscles of the body. 

The brain itself seems to be principally com 
of marrow; and the spinal cord, or marrow, is the 
great stem leading from it, which conducts the nume- 
rous branches of the nerves through every part of the 
body. It is from the nerves we enjoy sensation or 
feeling. 

The flesh, or what is termed the muscular fibre, is 
composed of many series of fleshy threads, whose dis- 
tinctive property consists of contraction, arising either 
from the contact of an external body, or the agency 
of the will carried along the nerves. 

The whole ingredients of the body are derived from 
the food which is taken into the stomach; this is 
termed the vegetative system. All the substances 
taken into the stomach are converted into fluids, of 
which the blood is the principal, and contains the ge- 
neral ingredients of the animal system. It is com- 
posed of carbon, or the essence of charcoal ; hydrogen, 
or one of the constituent parts of which water is com- 
posed ; oxygen the acid principle, another constituent 
of water; and azote or nitrogen, or that gas which 
has the quality of extinguishing flame. They are all 
combined with a substance called fibrin; gelatin, or 
jelly, and a compound substance named albumen ; 
these combine to form constituent parts of the animal 
solids and fluids ; there are, besides, phosphorus and 
lime, of which the bones are principally com 
also iron, and oily or fatty matter. 

Hence it is pions that the fluids derived from food 
sustain and supply the waste of all the solid parts of the 
body, which are subject to perpetual change, from re- 
spiration, perspiration, and other causes. 

The intestines, or what is termed the alimentary 
or intestinal canal, extends from the mouth to the 

ning of the’rectum ; and its length comprises va- 
je degrees of expansion, which anatomists have 


® Darwin's af Nature, Canto L., line 247, &c. 
line 29, ke 


a different names. The food, after it has 


been di is, in its passage through this alimen- 
tary converted po a fluid called 
chyle. This substance enters a series of vessels, or 
tubes, which have their opening into the large vessel 
called the thoracic duct, and are called the lympha 
tics, whose cavities are contracted at small and un- 
equal distances ; nap | are carried into the glands of 
the mesentery. In the words of the poet— 


‘The glands 
Involv'd and closed together wound, contain.” 

Chyle is conveyed by these vessels tothe scart, « d 
it mixes with the mass of blood. 

The blood, after having served the end of nour- 
ishment, is returned to the heart by the veins 
This blood, for the purpose of restoring its arteria: 
character, must pass, either wholly or in part, through 
the lungs, or organs of respiration, before it is con. 
veyed by the arteries to the various parts of the body 
In the three first classes of animals with a backbone 
the lungs consist of a number of small cells, through 
which the external air as it is breathed. 

The quantity of respiration, or breathing, depends 
on two causes: first, the relative portion of blood 
contained at every instant of time, in the a 
organ ; and, secondly, the quantity of oxygen whic 
enters into combination with the surrounding fluid. 

receives its red colour, in passage 
through the lungs, by being exposed to the oxygen 
contained in the air, which is drawn into them while 
breathing. 

In animals which suckle their young, the circula- 
tion is double, and is performed by means of their 
capacious lungs alone. The volume of their breath- 
ing is, consequently, greater than in reptiles, or fishes, 
whose organs of respiration are less. 

Birds breathe in greater quantity than quadfipeds, 
in consequence of their double circulation and aérial 
respiration, with the addition of cavities, which pene- 
trate through almost every part of their bodies. 

Hence, in quadrupeds, which are designed for 
walking and running, the respiration is moderate. 
Birds which are lightly formed, and which require 
strength of muscle to support them in the air, have 
a greater degree or extent of respiration. Reptiles, 
which pees along the earth, have more restricted 
powers of breathing ; and fishes, which move through 
a fluid so much heavier than lves, breathe by 
means of gills. 


OF THE MAMMALIA, OR ANIMALS WHICH SUCKLE 
THEIR YOUNG. 

These are placed at the top of every'system, as 
possessing a superiority of structure, and a higher 
degree of intelligence. Their organs are more per- 
fect, their faculties more numerous, and their sensa- 
tions more delicate—thus entitling them to a higher 
rank in the scale of animal life. 

They all produce their young in a living state, 
which are nourished after their birth by milk secreted 
within the breasts of the female ; hence the name of 
the Crass, from the Latin word mamma, a breast. 

The animals of this class have but moderate powers 
of breathing, and are, with a few exceptions, only 
fitted for progressive motion on the éarth, which, 
however, they can sustain for a great length of time. 
A few species, such as bats, can mount into the air 
by means of extensible membranes, in the form of 
wings. These are attached to their limbs, and are 
usually greatly lengthened. Animals of this con- 
struction may be considered as the connecting links 
betwixt the feathered tribe and quadrupeds. On the 
other hand, whales, and all that tribe of marine ani- 
mals which breathe by lungs, seem to be the connect- 
ing links betwixt quadrupeds and fishes. These 
suckle their young in the same manner as quadru- 
peds. They are formed for moving in the water only, 
from the shortness of their limbs. 

Most of the distinctions of the genera of quadru- 
peds are founded on the number and structure of 
their teeth, together with the size and shape of the 
bones of the skeleton. Man is the most perfect of 
organised beings; his skeleton contains all the bones 
of other animals. His teeth are of three kinds, 
namely, the ra ay oy | or cutting teeth, which are the 
four centre ones in both jaws; next to these on each 
side, are the four canine teeth, being one above and 
below in each jaw ; all the other teeth are called the 
molars or grinders. 

We would recommend to all who wish to have a 
thorough knowledge of the natural history of ani- 
mals, to make themselves acquainted with the bones 
of the skeleton, and also of the several muscles which 
form the ouler covering of the body. 


Genus Man. 

Generic Character.—Man has eight incisory or cut- 
ting teeth, four above and four below ; four canine 
teeth, one above and below, on each side of the cut- 
ting teeth ; and twenty grinders or molars, five above 
and five below, further into the mouth than the other 
teeth ; being in all thirty-two. The angle of his face 
varies in different nations. 

Man, who ranks at the head of created beings, 
consists but of one species. When he enters the 
world, he is a helpless and defenceless creature, and 
continues in a state of infancy longer than any other 
animal, and arrives at maturity from the years of 
twelve to twenty, according to the latitude in which 
the individual lives. Speech and reason, which place 


man above all other creatures, are but germs, which 
do not ripen of themselves, but are evolved by ihe aid 
of culture and education. His instinct seems in. 
ferior to that of most other animals; for they possess 
internal impulses, peculiar to their kinds, by which 
they can provide for themselves almost immediately 
on entering the world, and in maturity are capable 
of forming habitations for their young. while man 
is entirely destitute of these instincts. The Almighty 


has, however, given him in their stead reason and 


reflection. He is also provided with a soul, by which 
he can give utterance to infinite modifications ot 
articulate sounds ; and thereby has constructed lan. 
age, which enables him to communicate his ideas 
to his fellow-men. These quanues are possessed by 
every known race of mankind. Man, besides, differs 
from all other creatures in his upright gait, and in 
the admirable construction of his hands, which enable 
him to perform actions and to form instruments with 
much nicety. These, in connection with his intel. 
lectual qualities, have enabled him to make discoveries 
beyond the sphere of this earth. 
he specific distinction betwixt man and all other 
animals consists in his upright posture, and in the 
bones of his legs and arms being so constructed that 
it is impossible for him to walk with ease on his four 
extremities. The length .J the thigh bone would 
bring the knee in contact with the ground, and the 
short inflexible structure of his feet disqualify him 
for this sort of action. The arms, being so far sepa- 
rated from the central line and the articulations of 
the shoulder joints, together with their distance from 
each other, show that he could not support himself in 
a horizontal position. The muscles, which act asa 
binder betwixt the shoulders, are small in man com. 
pared to those of other animals; his head is heavier, 
and the bones and muscles of his neck are weaker, so 
that he could not possibly long support himself in this 
ture. In the quadruminous animals, or those 
aving four hands, such as apes and moukeys, the 
arteries which supply the brain with blood are syb- 
divided, while in man they are entire; and would, 
co ently, in the horizontal position, flow with 
such force and rapidity as soon to produce stupor. 
Man is the only true biped, his feet being exclusively 
formed for <i, and his hands for higher and 
more varied purposes. In one particular they differ 
widely from those of all other animals, namely, in 
the structure of the thumb, which, being entirely in- 
dependent from the fingers in its action, gives a fa- 
cility and power in grasping, greatly superior to the 
orang-outang or chimpanse, whose structure aj- 
proaches most nearly to that of man. 

But what raises man far above every other creature, 
is his brain. Several of the inferior animals, as the 
elephant and whale, have larger brains in absolute 
size than man; various species of monkeys, and in 
the sparrow, canary, linnet, and redbreast, the brain 
is larger in proportion to the size of the body than in 
him. But man is distinguished from the inferior 
creatures by the possession of several cerebral parts, 
which are wanting in them. For example, in man 
there are several convolutions lying transversely in 
the —— region of the brain, under part of the 
parietal bones ; and also a variety of convolutions in 
the anterior lobe, which do not present themselves in 
the brains of the inferior animals. These would ap- 
pear to be connected with certain moral feelings and 
intellectual faculties which are denied to brutes. 

Man, under all his varied modifications, is but .f 
one species. Cuvier has reduced these changes io 
three distinct varieties, which, he considess, preserve 
uniformity of character; namely, the white, or Cau- 
casian; the yellow, or Mongolian; and the negro, 
or Ethiopian. These, however, we conceive toc 
limited, and agree with Bloomenbach, that they may 
be divided into five races or varieties; namely, the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and 
Malayan. 

For a more detailed account of the varieties of the 
human race, we beg to refer the reader to an article 
on that subject in Number 34, of the Journal. 


ONE NIGHT IN ROME.* 
Dvnxine those extraordinary times when Nero wan- 
toned in every species of atrocity, a young man, by 
name Agenor, was brought up in one of the provinces 
of Italy. He lost both his parents, and finding him- 
self his own master, set out to visit Rome. 

It was at dusk, after a fatiguing journey, when he 
first made his approach to that immense labyrinth of 
wonders and of crimes. Lights were seen scattered 
all over the city. The sound of chariot wheels, voci- 
ferations, and musical instruments, reached him be- 
fore his entry, and soon after stunned him, in passing 
along the streets, where senators and women of rank, 
flamens, gladiators, knights, thieves, matrons, orators, 
and debauchees, were strolling together in companies, 
and conversing in a thousand different tones, of 
drunkenness, derision, kindness, resentment, vulga- 
rity, and high breeding. In short, it was the festival 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods, and all Rome was 
in an uproar. 

Our youth feels abashed in the metropolis. The 
number of countenances that wear a look of intelli- 
gence and penetration, without any stamp of mural 

ness, dismays and confounds him. He faiis into 
reveries upon the subject, and tries to conceive what 


* From ‘‘ Fragments and Fictions,” 
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style of manners would best protect him from ridicule 
in dealing with such men; or how he could endea- 
vour to match their shrewdness, when it was accom- 
panied by no respect for justice or truth. 

In the meantime, a scuffle took place among some 
slaves. One of them was wounded, and retired among 
the pillars of a temple, where he lay down, without 
receiving the least notice or comfort from any passen- 
ger. Agenor went wp to the spot and spoke to him. 
After inquiring into the nature of his hurt, he learned 
the name and abode of his master, who was a pretor, 
and whom he next went to seek, for the purpose of 
procuring assistance. 

It was a magnificent house to which the slave had 
directed him. The master was out at supper, but 
his lady was giving an entertainment in his absence, 
and, ere long, came in person to learn what intelli- 
gence our youth had to communicate. She was a 
noble figure, had some beauty, with a gay look, and 
an eye full of a thousand meanings. While Agenor 
was telling his story, she regarded him attentively. 
Indeed his cheek had a fine bloom, and his locks were 
as rich and exuberant as what we now behold on the 
forehead of the charming Antinous. As for his man- 
ner, it implied the most unbroken simplicity, so that 
after giving orders for bringing home the wounded 
slave, she begged, in a matronly tone, that he would 
come up stairs, and partake of a repast along with 
some of her friends, ‘‘ because,” added she with a 
— “it is the festival of Cybele.” Agenor com- 

ied. 

. There was a good deal of company in her saloon. 

Among others, a centurion, who did not appear so 

devout as Cornelius ; an old senator, toothless and 

half blind ; a Greek belonging to the theatre ; several 

married women of the city; and a beautiful young 
irl, with dark eyes and modest lips, whose name was 
hrosine, a niece of their absent host. 

It was upon this young person that our hero’s 
thoughts were principally fixed during supper: al- 
though the lady of the Lette never allowed much 
time to pass without asking him some question, or 
sending a smile to meet his eye as it wandered over 
the table; and although she presented him with a 
sweatmeat where there was a sprig of myrtle floating 
in the juice. Phrosine spoke little, but j onion could 
observe she never missed any thing he said. This 
made him talk with animation, and gave his voice 
that sort of mellowness which quiets the female bosom 
into a delicious languor, while it penetrates to its 
very core. An easy gaiety prevailed throughout the 
company. The perfumes which were burned in the 
chamber, together with the occasional strains of music 

rformed by attendants, operated in producing that 
Gooden indolence which is averse to any sort of 
contention. Every disagreeable thought was turned 
aside by so ne dexterous pleasantry. No altercation 
hed time to occur before it was solved by a jest. The 
choicest wines of the pretor were circulated with a li- 
beral hand : and the old senator, from tire to time, 
peured forth unmeaning gallantries, without knowing 
exactly to whom they were addressed. Agenor began 
to perceive the beauty of nonsense, which is almost 
the only thing that can relax the vigilance of our 
self-love, and enable us to live harmoniously together. 

In the meantime, a great deal of gossip took place 
among the married women. Nero’s conduct was ex- 
amined with freedom, but more as an object of ridi- 
cule than of detestation. The Greek enlarged upon 
some fine panthers then at thecircus. The centurion 
drank assiduously, and lay in watch for any ambi- 
guities of langu that might happen to drop from 
the company. These he regularly followed up with 
such remarks as implied his adoption of their worst 
meaning ; and he showed an expertness in this exer- 
cise, which long practice only could have taught him. 
Indeed, not one sentence escaped from the senator 
which he did not mould into some equivocal declara- 
tion or proposal. The réverend father himself had no 
suspicion of this, although shouts of laughter were 
constantly breaking forth among the male part of 
the company; and therefore he continued slowly 
bungling forward from one subject to another, while 
the long chasms between his ideas were filled up and 

wnished by the centurion at his own discretion. 
n those days an old senator was considered as the 
inest butt in the world. 

When the party broke up, Agenor came near 
Phrosine, and said, for the pleasure of speaking to 
her, “ How long does the festival of Cybele continue ?” 
Any question will serve to accompany the looks of a 
lover. Phrosine replied, “‘ Only two days more ; but 
in that time ~ will see much of the nature of 
Rome ;” and then added with a girlish ignorance of 
her own feelings, “ What a pleasant companion that 
old senator is! I never spent a night so happily.” 
“Nor I,” said Agenor, who knew the reason better. 

A servant was waiting at the door of the saloon. 
Agenor followed him; but instead of being shown 
down to the street as he expected, he was left in a so- 
litary chamber, enriched with furniture and paintings 
of exquisite beauty. Here was an ivory couch, lined 
with purple; two Etruscan vases full of roses; and a 
Cupid of Parian marble, by one of the first sculptors 
in Greece. The paintings were all of an amorous 
description. Satyrs gambolled along the walls, and 
thoughtless nymphs were seen very much exposed 
among the dark recesses of an ancient forest. Agenor 
endeavoured to find out the meaning of his situation, 


She took his hand with much cordiality, and said, 
“ My dear Agenor, pardon me for this detention. I 
cannot let you depart, without some advice concern- 
ing the perils of this bad city ; for I perceive you are 
a stranger. Young men sometimes endeavour to 
near the Emperor in public places, in order to see his 
person. Beware of doing so. It is impossible to say 
what might happen if you should attract his notice ; 
for his power is absolute, and mischief is always in his 
thoughts. Do not associate with gladiators and cha- 
rioteers, who seldom leave an obolus in the pockets of 
their companions ; nor with Greeks, who are sad im- 
postors. Again, your handsome person may chance 
to captivate some of our matrons, who love gallantry ; 
but although they should smile on you from their 
windows, and beckon with a look of insinuation, do 
not stop to talk with them, otherwise you will get 
entangled in a thousand scrapes. You will be left in 
the lurch, while they go to intrigue with some other 
person. Avoid all this, and come often back to visit 
me,” said the pretor’s wife, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder : ‘ Be assured I will prove as good a friend 
as can be met with in Rome.” 

Agenor was a good deal astonished. Perhaps he 
would have been at a loss what to say ; but the pretor 
himself was that moment heard lumbering up stairs, 
and hemming at intervals, in a state of intoxication. 
His wife started up, and bade Agenor good night. 
She then opened a private passage down to the street, 
and gently pushed him out, saying, with a smile, 
“ Farewell at present ; come back to-morrow, and I 
shall introduce you to the pretor, who is a very wor- 
thy man.” 

hen Agenor came away, the streets were still as 
crowded as ever, but afforded more examples of the 
debaucheries and vices of Rome. The town which 
Cato loved was now sadly altered. Every god and 
every virtue had left the place; and although their 
temples remained as beautiful as in better times, they 
were filled with scoffing instead of prayer. Agenor 
had lived as yet uncontaminated ; and the conduct of 
the pretor’s wife that night had not seduced him, be- 
cause he thought of Phrosine. Phrosine’s image en- 
grossed his attention so much that he could scarcely 
find the house where he meant to sleep; and when 
he lay down, the fantastic dreams of youth continued 
hovering about his pillow. 

Next morning he took a walk through the town. 
He viewed the public buildings, the places noted in 
history, the books of the Sybils, which he could not 
understand, and the charming productions of the fine 
arts, worth all the rest put together. Many a beau- 
teous head, and many a voluptuous form of alabaster, 
awoke in him the softest feelings of delight; many a 
zroup of Bacchanals taught him a jovial indifference; 
and many a picture bore a motto from the songs of 
Horace, which told him that life is short, and that 
we should gather its roses while fate leaves them in 
our power, Xeno’s philosophy had once been his 
pride; but a softness of heart now crept in upon him, 
and the feelings of the Stoics died away before other 
feelings, which rendered him a fitter inhabitant for 
modern Rome. In the morning he had scrupled 
about returning tu the pretor’s house, but now, he 
said, “ I must go back to see Phrosine.” 

In the meantime, as it was yet early in the fore- 
noon, he repaired to the circus, where he found the 
citizens already placed in thousands along its far- 
spreading benches, and some of them distinguished 
by very magnificent attire. The games began. Racers 
and combatants appeared on the vast arena. Trum- 
pets were sounded. A number of tigers, newly 
brought from confinement, scattered the dust in their 
terrific gambols. Blood began to be shed, and accla- 
mations to rise from the populace. The wild ani- 
mals increased the noise in receiving their mortal 
stabs, and the gladiators fought and died with enthu- 
siasm for the sweet music of applause rung in their 
ears until they could not hear it any longer. 

Agenor grew much interested in these fatal sports. 
Nevertheless, he fell sometimes into reveries about 
Phrosine ; and in glancing his eye over the long rows 
of the circus, observed the pretor’s wife, attended not 
only by her husband, who was a corpulent figure 
with a red nose, and a countenance full of good- 
natured sensuality, but also by some of the hand- 
somest men in Rome. 

Agenor thought there was no need of increasing 
the number. He therefore ieft the circus, and went 
to see if Phrosine had been left at home. Fortunately 
this was the case. He found her watering some plants 
in an open gallery, and removing such of their leaves 
as had withered by too powerful a sun. She recog- 
nised him with blushes of gladness ; and after a short 
time, Agenor engaged in dressing the flowers along 
with her. These young people found this occupation 
a — pleasing one. Their smiles met every moment 
over hyacinths and myrtles; and their words were 
breathed in a low voice among exhalations of perfame. 
When Phrosine thought the jars were ill arranged, 
Agenor transposed them so as to produce a finer 
grouping of the blossoms; and when their pitcher of 
water was exhausted, this languishing boy and gir}, 
who had already forgotten all conventional forms of 
behaviour, went, arm in arm, to the fountain down 
in the garden to get more. There, at a basin of mar- 
ble, which foamed to the brim, they replenished their 
vessel. Some drops of the spray came dashing on 


out could not. Presently the pretor’s wife entered. 


Phrosine’s white shoulders, and Agenor used the 
freedom to wipe them off with a corner of her gar- 


ment. Phrosine submitted with a slight struggle; 
but all this took place in silence, for the feelings of 
the parties were by far too serious to suit with jests 
and compliments. Afterwards they leant for a long 
time, side by side, against the trunk of a chestnut. 
Their souls were lost in musing, and their eyes were 
fixed on the shadows of branches that played over the 
sunny ground before them. ‘ Ah, how pleasing is a 
country life!” said Phrosine. “ I sometimes wish that 
I could get leave to spend my time in Calabria, or 
Apulia, or some of those delightful provinces where 
the ground is covered with yellow sheaves, and where 
the days are so beautiful, that if a person merely walks 
about in the open air, it is enough to make him ree 
gardless of all other pleasures. I do not like the town, 
or its inhabitants. Our visitors are so cold-hearted, 
that I am treated as a child if I behave kindly to them, 
They laugh at any person who is simple enough to 
feel attachment even for themselves. Again, there is 
no peace or security in Rome ; for every one is afraid 
of being cruelly insulted by the Emperor, or some of 
his favourites ; and their brutality renders so many 
precautions necessary, that I am inclined more and 
more to envy the inhabitants of those distant pro- 
vinces, who are out of its reach. Pray, from what 

rovince do you come?” “From no other than Ca- 
abria,” replied Agenor. “1 have a small farm 
there; but a country life is sometimes insipid, and I 
came to Rome from curiosity and desire of change. 
Ah, Phrosine! if I had not come to Rome, I should 
never have enjoyed the happiness of being near you ; 
and, now, if I go back to Calabria, J shall not know 
what to do with my heart.” 

“ Keep your heart with sufficient care,” said Phro- 
sine, iiaion “and it will give you no trouble. 
Those deep and lasting attachments which have been 
described by the poets, are no longer to be found in 
Rome. It is now the fashion to change rapidly from 
one object of admiration to another, and, indeed, 
never to allow the feelings to be seriously engaged at 
all. The example of Nero and his detestable court 
has annihilated every thing amiable, and left us no- 
thing but selfishness, profligacy, and indifference.” 

“Then you must seek elsewhere,” said Agenor, 
“ for a heart which is worthy of you. Rome, as you 
describe it, can never be the theatre of your happi- 
ness.” 

“Oh! I could endure it well enough,” said Phro- 
sone, “ provided I were agreeably situated at home. 
But the pretor’s wife is jealous of the attention I re- 
ceive from her visitors, and sometimes treats me with 
a degree of harshness which it is difficult to support. 
She is still fond of admiration, as you may observe, 
and imagines that I wish to encroach upon her share.” 

“ There can be no doubt of it,” replied Agenor. 
“Tt is evident she wishes you out of her family.”, 

“ But what is worse,” said Phrosine, with tears in 
her eyes, and at the same time laying her hand upon 
his shoulder ; would you believe it, Agenor? I can 
hardly be sure that my own uncle, if circumstances 
should entice him, will not deliver me up to this 
monster who calls himself the Emperor. It seems he 
had observed me with particular attention somewhere 
in public, and has repeatedly inquired about me since. 
The pretor is at present in favour; but if he were 
to evade any of Nero’s orders, there would at once be 
an end to his farther good fortune, and perhaps to his 
life.” 

“ Then why, my beautiful Phrosine,” said our 
youth, gently encircling her waist, ‘why do you re- 
main here to endanger your uncle’s life ? ould it 
not be much wiser, and more consistent with your 
duty, to marry a poor husbandman who adores you, 
and set out for Calabria, where you will enjoy all the 
pleasures of a charming climate, and never hear of 
this wicked Emperor any more? Surely this pro- 
posal need only be stated, to make you at once per- 
ceive its propriety.” 

“Oh! but my aunt,” said Phrosine, sobbing, in 
great agitation; “ she would not approve of my con- 
duct.” 

“Nor would you approve of hers, if you knew all 
the particulars of it,” replied Agenor. ‘ Wrap your 
veil about your head, and we shall get out by the 
garden door, which opens into some of the back lanes. 
A couple of mules can soon be purchased ; and in a 
short time we will be far from Rome.” 

“Oh, no! it is impossible,” said Phrosine; “1 
cannot go just now.” 

“ Just now is the very best time,” replied Agenor. 
“ Every person is at present in the circus, where 
Nero performs as a charioteer ; and neither the pretor 
nor his wife can return till the games are finished. 
Come along,” said our youth, employing a little gentle 
violence. 

“Oh, no! it is impossible,” said Phrosine, weeping 
and struggling, and gradually allowing herself to be 
dragged away. 

The moral of the story is, that a great deal may be done 
with young ladies, if they are taken by surprise. 


ANECDOTE. 

An English gentleman travelling in the north of Scotland, was 
told, when he came to Edinburgh, that he would not be able to 
understand the Aberdeenshire dialect, and was advised to take an 
Edinburgh servant as an —— which he did; and upon his 
arrival at y F——’s, an old Scottish countess, he was desired 
by the hospitable lady, when seated at dinner, to ‘* fa’ tee, fa’ tee 
and eat.” Upon his appheation to the interpreter for an explana- 
tion, the servant said, ‘* Hoot, man, her ladyship means. fa’ tu 
and eat.” And pray what the devil,” replied master, ** is 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Tue improvement of the Highlands of Scotland, the 
change from barbarity and poverty to civilization 
and comparative comfort, have been almost magical, 
and cannot be too widely made known. The grand 
improvement of the district has been its intersection 
with roads, any one of which is as good as is to be 
found in the southern part of theisland. Along these 
commodious ways, which have been constructed by 
parliamentary commissioners, and extend in length 
upwards of 900 miles, there are now suitable inns, af- 
fording good accommodation for travellers, both as 
regards lodgings, and the hire of horses, chaises, and 
gigs. Regular carriers of goods also travel in all 
directions, conveying intelligence, personal comforts, 
and luxuries, to the most remote regions. Formerly 
there were few or no carts used in agriculture; now 
they are numerous in every quarter, and serve to 
introduce the use of ploughs, and other cumbrous 
instruments of husbandry. As an instance of the 
improvement that has taken place in Ross-shire, now 
the most beautiful and highly cultivated connty in 
the Highlands, it may be mentioned, that more wheat 
is now grown on certain farms than was produced in 
the whole shire thirty or forty years since. It was 
not until 1813 that the first barley mill, north of the 
Cromarty Firth, was erected ; and it was not till 1821 
that the first flour mill was established. To such an 
extent, however, has cultivation of late years been 
carried, that the growth of wheat alone is now esti- 
mated at 20,000 quarters annually. Among other 
exports may likewise be mentioned the produce of 
various extensive whisky distilleries, and a consider- 
able quantity of salted pork, bacon, &c. A marked 
improvement is every where observable in domestic 
animals. Since the communication with the south 
has been opened up, considerable attention has been 
recently paid to the breed of horses, both for the 

urposes of agriculture and draught; and, in some 
instances, those of the finest description have been 
successfully reared. The improvements in many 
parts of Inverness-shire have been scarcely upon a less 
extensive scale than in the county of Ross, although 
the field for agricultural operations in that county is 
naturally more limited. Tn the county of Suther- 
land, the objects of the commissioners have been pro- 
moted in an extraordinary degree, by the liberal 
exertions of the Marquis of Stafford, and other heri- 
tors, who have effected a complete revolution in the 
state of that extensive district of the Highlands. 
Agriculture is there conducted on the most approved 
plans, and farm buildings, and other establishments 
of husbandry, have been erected on a scale equally 
extensive and complete as in the most improved parts 
of the kingdom. This is the more remarkable, as, 
not twenty years ago, nothing of the kind existed; 
and until that period the great body of the inhabi- 
tants were confined to the upper parts of the county, 
and had undergone little change from their primitive 
and uncultivated habits, living in huts of the most 
wretched description, and strangers to every species 
of industry or comfort. Latterly, however, crofts, or 
small portions of ground, were gradually lotted out 
fur them near the coast, in such positions as were 
best calculated to employ their labour with advantage 
to themselves and to the country; and every en- 
couragement was given for the improvement of the 
lands, and the erection of comfortable and suitable 
eottages, while the upper parts were converted into 
extensive farins for the rearing of cattle and sheep, to 
which they are naturally adapted, and in which way 
only they can prove valuable to the proprietors or to 
the community. 

Certainly a more striking example of what roads do 
effect, and effect, too, in an extremely poor country, has 
rarely been seen than in Sutherlandshire; such a quick 
developement of what natural wealth lay latent in such 
a country, is unexampled. From this wild and moun- 
tainous territory about 80,000 fleeces of wool and 
20,000 Cheviot sheep are annually exported, besides 
a good many droves of well-fed cattle, and from 30,000 
to 40,000 barrels of herrings and other fish. The 
effects of the different improvements are particularly 
exhibited in the usages of the people :—the pigs and 
cattle are treated to a separate table; the dunghill is 
turned to the outside of the house; the tartan tatters 
have given place to the produce of Huddersfield and 
Manchester, Glasgow and Paisley ; the Gaelic to the 
English. Thanks to the exertions of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical establishment, under the immediate di- 
rection of the very Rev. Principal Baird of Edin- 
burgh, few of the inhabitants, comparatively speak- 
mg, are now found who cannot both read and write— 
accomplishments yet unknown to thousands of indi- 
viduals in England, who, perhaps, never think of the 
Highlanders but as ignorant savages. 

he various improvements in the Highlands have 
had the effect of raising the rental: and value of pro- 
perty toa most remarkable degree. Estates which were 
tely let for L.70 or L.80, now bring about L.600. In 
1790, a property on the Beauly Firth was sold for 
L.25,000, and in 1824 was again sold for L.135,000. 
Estates in the romantic district of Strathglass have 
risen, since 1785, from L.700 of rental, to be worth 
now upwards of L.5000. When Donald Macdonell of 


Glengarry died in 1788, his yearly income did not ex- 
ceed L.800; the same lands now yield from L.6000 
to L.7000 a-year. But instances of this nature are so 
numerous that they need not be particularised. It 
will not be unimportant to remark, says the writer of 
a Report to Parliament, from which these details are 
extracted, that the formation of roads has also led to 
the advantageous establishment of great sheep and 
cattle fairs inthe north. At Inverness, which has in 
various ways become the central point in Highland 
commerce, there is one of these markets at which an 
astonishing amount of business is now transacted. 
Thither all the sheep farmers resort from the remotest 
parts of the country, to meet the wool-dealers and 
manufacturers of the south. There, nearly the whole 
fleeces and sheep of the north of Scotland are gene- 
rally sold, or contracted for in the way of consign- 
ment. At a recent yearly fair, upwards of 100,000 
stones of wool, and 150,000 sheep, were thus disposed 
of. 


BISSET, THE ANIMAL TEACHER. 

Few individuals have presented so striking an in- 
stance of patience and eccentricity as Bisset, the ex- 
traordinary teacher of animals. He was a native of 
Perth, and an industrious shoemaker, until the no- 
tion of teaching animals attracted his attention in the 
year 1759. Reading an account of a remarkable horse 
shown at St Germain’s, curiosity led him to experi- 
ment on a horse and a dog, which he bought in Lon- 
don, and he succeeded in training these beyond all 
expectation. ‘Two monkeys were the next pupils he 
took in hand, one of which he taught to dance and 
tumble on the rope, whilst the other held a candle in 
one paw for his companion, and with the other played 
the barrel organ. These antic animals he also in- 
structed to play several fanciful tricks, such as drink- 
ing to the company, riding and tumbling on a horse’s 
back, and going through several regular dances with 
a dog. Being a man of unwearied patience, three 
young cats were the next objects of his tuition. He 
taught those domestic tigers to strike their paws in 
such directions on the dulcimer, as to produce several 
regular tunes, having music-books before them, and 
squalling at the same time in different keys or tones, 
first, second, and third, by way of concert. He after- 
wards was induced to make a public exhibition of his 
animals, and the well known Cats’ Opera, in which 
they performed, was advertised in the Haymarket 
Theatre. The horse, the dog, the monkeys, and the 
cats, went through their several parts with uncommon 
applause to crowded houses ; and, in a few days, Bis- 
set found himself possessed of nearly a thousand pounds, 
to reward his ingenuity and perseverance. 

This success excited Bisset’s desire to extend his 
dominion over other animals, including even the fea- 
thered kind. He procured a young leveret, and reared 
it to beat several marches on the drum, with its hind 
legs, until it became a good stout hare. He taught 
canary birds, linnets, and sparrows, to spell the name 
of any person in company, to distinguish the hour and 
minute of time, and perform many other surprising 
feats: he trained six turkey cocks to go through a 
regular country dance; but, in doing this, confessed 
he adopted the eastern method, by which camels are 
made to dance, by heating the floor. In the course of 
six months’ teaching, he made a turtle fetch and carry 
like a dog ; and having chalked the floor and blacken- 
ed its claws, could direct it to trace out any given name 
in the company. He trained a dog and a cat to go 
through many amazing performances. His confidence 
even led him to try experiments on a goldfish, which 
he did not despair of making perfectly tractable. But, 
some time afterwards, a doubt having started to him, 
whether the obstinacy of a pig could be conquered, 
his usual patient fortitude was devoted to the experi- 
ment. He bought a black sucking pig, and trained 
it to lie under the stool at which he sat at work. At 
various intervals, during six or seven months, he tried 
in vain to bring the young boar to his purpose; and, 
despairing of every kind of success, he was on the 
point of giving it away, when it struck him to adopt 
a new mode of teaching; in consequence of which, in 
the course of sixteen months, he made an animal, sup- 
posed the most obstinate and perverse in the world, to 
become the most tractable. In August 1783, he once 
again turned itinerant, and took his learned pig to 
Dublin, where it was shown for two or three nights at 
Ranelagh’s. It was not only under full command, but 
appeared as pliant and good natured as a spaniel. 
When the weather made it necessary that he should 
move into the city, he obtained the permission of the 
chief magistrate, and exhibited the pig in Dame Street. 
“It was seen,” says the author of Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, “ for two or three days by many persons of re- 
to spell, without any apparent direction, 
the names of those in the company ; to cast up ac- 
counts, and to point out even the words thought of by 
persons present ; to tell exactly the hour, minutes, and 
seconds ; to point out the married, to kneel, and to 
make his obeisance to the company,” &c. &c. Poor 
Bisset was thus in a fair way of “ bringing his pig toa 
good market,” when a man, whose insolence disgraced 
authority, broke into the rooms without any sort of 


pretext, assaulted the unoffending man, and drew his 
sword tokill the swine, an animal that, in the practice 
of good breeding, was superior to his assailant. The 
injured Bisset pleaded in vain the permission that had 
been granted him ; he was threatened to be d 

to prison. He was now constrained to return home, 
but the agitation of his mind threw him into a fit of 
illness, and he died, a few days after, at Chester, on his 
way to London. 


THE HEADLESS CUMINS. 

In the parish of Edinkellie, a place towards the centre 
of Morayshire, in the northern part of Scotland, there 
is a romantic and fearful chasm, supposed to have been 
at one time the bed of the river Divie. It has two 
entrances at the upper end, and the ancient courses 
which led the river into these successively, are easily 
traceable. The lower extremity of the ravine termi. 
nates abruptly about forty feet high above the Divie, 
that flows at its base. This spot is one of a very in- 
teresting nature. Its name in Gaelic signifies “ the 
Hollow of the Heads,” a name originating, it is said, 
in the following transaction :— 

Near the upper end of the ravine there is a curious 
cavern, formed of huge masses of fallen crags, that 
cover the bottom of the place. It enters downwards 
like a pit, and the mouth, which is no more than wide 
enough to admit a man, is not easily discovered. Here 
it was that the brave Allister Bane secreted himself 
after the battle of the Lost Standard. At this time 
the Castle of Dunphail was besieged by Randolph, 
Earl of Moray; and Allister Bane, who could no 
longer make head against him in the open field, con- 
tented himself with harassing the enemy. Knowing 
that his father and his garrison were reduced to great 
want, he and a few of his followers disguised them. 
selves as countrymen, and, driving a parcel of horses 
yoked in rude sledges, laden with sacks, they came to 
the edge of the glen where Randolph’s beleaguering 
party lay, and, pretending to be peasants carrying 
meal from the low country to the highlands, they en- 
treated their protection from one Allister Bane, of 
whom they were afraid. Their prayer being granted, 
they unyoked their horses, and took care to leave their 
sledges at the brink of the precipice, so that, on a 
given signal agreed on with the garrison, they tumbled 
sledges, sacks, and all, over into the glen below, and 
the garrison, making a sally at the same time, each 
man bore off a sack on his back, whilst the pretended 
as ey sprang on their horses, and were out of sight 

‘ore the astonished sentinels of the enemy had well 
given the alarm. 

Randolph was so provoked on learning who the au- 
thor of this trick was, that he set a price upon his 
head. A certain private pique led a Cumin to betray 
his master’s lurking place. His enemies hurried to 
the spot to make sure of their game; but when they 
saw the small uncouth-looking aperture, they paused 
in a circle around it. One only could descend at a 
time, and the death of him who should attempt it was 
certain ; for the red glare of the Cumin’s eye in the 
obscurity within, and the flash of his dirk-blade, 
shewed that he had wound up his dauntless soul to 
die with the “ courage”’ of the lion on his crest. They 
called on him to surrender at discretion. He replied 
by hurling a deep note of defiance from the dark womb 

the rocks—“ Let me but come out, and, with my 
back at that crag, I will live or die like a Cumin!” 
“ No!” exclaimed the leader of his foes ; “‘ thou shalt 
die like a fox as thou art!” Brushwood was quickly 
piled over the hole, but no word of entreaty for mercy 
ascended from below. Heap after heap was set fire 
to, and crammed blazing down upon him. His strug- 
gles to force a way upwards were easily — by 
those above, and, after a sufficient quantity of burning 
matter had been thrust in to insure his suffocation, 
they rolled stones over the mouth of the hole. 

When the cruel deed was done, and the hole opened, 
Allister Bane was found reclining in one corner, his 
head muffled in his plaid, and resting on the pommel 
of his sword, with two or three attendants around 
him, all dead. To make sure of them, their heads 
were cut off, and thrown, one after another, into the 
fortress, with this horrible taunt to the old man— 
“ Your son provided you with meal, and we now send 
you flesh to eat with it.” The veteran warrior recog- 
nised the fair head of his son. “ It is a bitter mor- 
sel indeed,” said he, as he took it up, kissed it, and 
wept over it; “ but I will gnaw the last bone of it 
before I surrender.”—From Sir T. Dick Lauder's 
Account of the Moray Floods. 


WITTICISM OF KING JAMES. 
TueE following pleasant joke of the witty King James 
has seldom been in print. In his first journey to Lon- 
don, his Majesty was treated with a splendid enter- 
tainment by the mayor of an English town, whose 
liberality was such that he kept an open house, in 
honour of the new sovereign, for several days. Some 
of the English courtiers took occasion from this to 
hint, that such examples of munificence must be very 
rare among the civic dignitaries of a certain other 
kingdom. “ Fient a bit o’ that are they,” cried King 


James ; “ the provost o’ my burgh of Forfar, whilk 
is by nae means the largest town in Scotland, keeps 
open house a’ the year round, and aye the mae that 
comes the welcomer !” The secret was, that the chief 
magistrate of Forfar kept an ale-house. 
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THE BRITISH IRON TRADE. 
Great Britain has been particularly fortunate in 
possessing inexhaustible mines of coal and iron—two 
natural products which give the country a prodigious 
superiority over the adjacent continental nations. By 
means of these valuable materials, and the skill of the 
inhabitants, we are able to export hardware goods 
and machinery of every description, on the most ad- 
vantageous terms, to all parts of the world. From 
an early period the natives have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for the manufacture of warlike weapons; and, 
what is justly esteemed a compliment to the people, 
it has more than once occurred that they have sup- 
plied fire-arms, bayonets, swords, and daggers, to the 
very nations with which they were at war: thus 
furnishing instruments for their own annoyance and 
destruction. 

The iron trade of England is one of the chief staples 
in the country, and gives employment to a vast body 
of labourers and artizans. Every where our obser- 
vation is attracted towards the combinations and re- 
sults of this extensive branch of traffic, and we find 
that there is even less to create astonishment in the 
multitude and variety of the products, than in the 
exquisite perfection of the machinery employed— 
machinery seeming almost to usurp the functions of 
human intelligence. ‘“ No one, for instance,”’ says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, “ can adequately 
comprehend the mighty agency of the steam-engine, 
who has not viewed the machinery of some of our 
mining districts, where it is employed on a scale of 
magnitude and power unequalled elsewhere. In 
Cornwall especially, steam-engines may be seen work- 
ing with a thousand horse power, and capable (ac- 
cording to a usual mode of estimating their perfection 
as machinery) of raising nearly 50,000,000 pounds of 
water through the space of a foot, by the combustion 
of a single bushel of coals. No Englishman, espe- 
cially if destined to public life, can fitly be ignorant 
of these great works and operations of art which are 
going on around him; and if time can be afforded in 
general education for Paris, Rome, and Florence, 
time is also fairly due to Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. Nor, speaking of the 
manufactures of England, can those be neglected 
which depend chiefly or exclusively on chemical pro- 
cesses. It may be conceded, that the French chemists 
have had their share in the suggestion of these pro- 
cesses; but the extent, variety, and success with 
which they have been brought into practical operation 
in England, far surpass the competition of any other 
country. These are, perhaps, from their nature and 
from their frequent need of secrecy, the least accessi- 
ble of our manufactures to common observation ; yet 
they, nevertheless, offer much that is attainable and 
valuable. Connected with our manufactures are the 
great works of the civil engineer, which cover every 
part of the kingdom ; the canals, roads, docks, bridges, 
piers, &c. ; works which attest more obviously than 
any other the activity, power, and resources of the 
country.” 

It was lately computed that about 700,000 tons of 
iron are annually made in Great Britain, a very large 
proportion of which are the produce of South Wales 
and Staffordshire. In Scotland, 36,500 tons were, at 
the same time, made. The chief consumption of this 
immense quantity of metal is in the island itself, there 
being little more than 100,000 tons exported. The 
value of that which was exported was, for British 
iron, L.1,226,617, and for hardware and cutlery, 
L.1,387,204. 

The great seat of the iron manufacture in Scotland 
is at Carron, a place in Stirlingshire, situated on the 
north bank of the river Carron, about three miles 
from the south shore of the Firth of Forth, and a 
short way north of Falkirk. The Carron iron-works, 
which are reckoned one of the greatest wonders in 
North Britain, are the property of a chartered com- 
pany, established in 1760. They are employed in 
smelting ores, and the manufacture of all kinds of 
cast iron goods, whether used in war or agriculture, 
domestic economy, or any other purpose. Cannon, 
mortars, howitzers, and carronades of every descrip- 
tion, are here made in the greatest perfection. The 
carronade now used in warfare was first made at 
Carron, and hence assumed its name. Shot and bomb- 
shells of every sort and size are also made, and on a 
scale which rivals the manufactories of Germany and 
Russia. This large establishment is placed in the 
midst of a country, possessed of inexhaustible stores 
of the materials of its manufacture, and has every fa- 
citity of export. Besides these qualifications, the 
country is rich in every species of produce, and able 
to support a dense population. Including those em- 
~— in the works, and those engaged in the mines 
and pits, with the individuals employed in the coast- 
ing and carrying trade, the whole will amount to be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 persons, who subsist directly by 
the works. To a stranger, the approach to the esta- 
blishment from the north, in acalm night, is striking 
and terrible, from the illumination of the atmosphere, 
which is seen at a great distance, the noise of the 
weighty hammers resounding upon the anvils, the 
groaning of blast machines, and the reflection of the 

es in the reservoir which bounds the works on 
the north, as in a large mirror. The scene is much 
admired, and often resorted to, in “ the calm summer 
#’en,” even by the local inhabitants. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS IN ORKNEY. 


[ve borrow the following short, but vividly descriptive article, 
a volume entitled ‘* Orcadian Sketches; Legendary ard 
and poetical mind, and forenpeaks, are persuaded, bette t 
come, 
To the contemplative mind, which, enthusiastically 
fond of the sublime and beautiful, gazes on nature 
with the eye of a poet, and lists with rapture to the 
howling of the deep-toned winds—the moaning of 
the ocean—the never-ceasing murmur of a hundred 
mountain streamlets—the irresistible Atlantic rush- 
ing with inconceivable velocity into countless subter- 
ranean gios or helyers, with a noise louder than thun- 
der, and anon receding with equal rapidity, few places 
are equal to the island of Hoy, in Orkney. 

Towering over the neighbouring islands, like the 
fragment of some huge Gothic cathedral over the 
humble cottages of the peasantry, this insulated moun- 
tain may be seen from forty to sixty miles’ distance, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, from every 
point of the compass, whilst its rocky base is deeply 
immersed in, and lashed by a tremendous 

——— wilderness of waves 

Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 

In their uncrowded graves ! 
But the freshness of spring, the glories of summer, 
the sere and yellow leaves of autumn, and the vapours, 
clouds, and storms of winter, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when compared with certain celestial pheno- 
mena which very frequently occur in these wild regions 
during the winter months. 

Let the reader imagine himself standing alone in 
the midst of such desolate scenery, surveying the 
azure vault of heaven, bespangled with stars innu- 
merable, whose scintillating rays converge and blend, 
apparently throwing a gossamer veil of silver over the 
blue expanse. 

Let him turn his eyes northward, and what must 
be his feelings, when, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, ten thousand rainbows rush into a glorious 
existence, and fill the celestial arch with their radi- 
ance, shifting their positions with the velocity of a 
sunbeam, blending into a circular halo round the con- 
cave of heaven, mounting to the zenith like squadrons 
of cherubim, diving into the profound like bright but 
fallen spirits, and evanishing with the speed of thought, 
leaving the stars and planets glowing in tranquil su- 
blimity, and the spectator, if he possesses a particle of 
the vivida vis animi, entranced with the recollection 
of the glories by which he had been surrounded ? 
Again and again, in my school days, have such visions 
of celestial grandeur floated before my delighted eyes, 
and many a chilly hour have I passed amidst the ri- 
gour of a hyperborean winter night, watching the 
progress, the advance, the retreat, the melée, and the 
final extermination of these celestial armies ; and I 
do aver, that no object in nature can illustrate the 
wars of the 

Thrones and dominions, potentates and powers, 
of Milton, half so well as the splendid sight which I 
have been attempting to describe. 

It is rather humiliating to human nature when I 
observe, that the majority of the peasantry regard 
this beautiful phenomenon with frozen apathy.— 
Though its splendours are beyond the power of pen 
to delineate, though its glories, on particular occa- 
sions, are absolutely overpowering, yet I have fre- 
quently mingled in the groups, made one in their 
parties, and never heard an impassioned exclamation 
escape a single individual of them, though the aurora 
borealis was flickering and flaming, and glowing, nay, 
actually hissing, as if in scorn of the frigid feelings of 
those who were so happy as to witness the jousts and 
tournaments of these aérial revellers. 


THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
A work with this title, written by Sharon Turner, 
and published, in an octavo volume, by Longman and 
Company, London, has recently made its appearance, 
and we feel bound to state, that a more valuable pro- 
duction could not be brought under the perusal of 
families requiring instruction on the great topics 
treated of in its pages. The creation of the world, as 
narrated to us in the most ancient history and book 
now existing, and which has been universally vene- 
rated in the Christian world for its truth and its origin, 
from the commencement of the Christian faith, is na- 
turally the first subject of investigation to this erudite 
author, while the opinions he expresses throughout 
seem of the soundest description. The following ob- 
servations on the origin of the earth which we inhabit, 
and the universe of which our globe forms but a mere 
unit, as well as on the nature of the Being who created 
and sustains the whole, will be perused with edifica- 
tion by our young readers. 

“Our globe consists of its earthly structure—of the 
ethereal fluids which move upon it and above it—of 
the watery masses and effusions—of the vegetable 
kingdom—and of the.animated races. It is subjected 
to the petent and varied agencies of the sun and 
moon. It rolls, with undisputed and unsupported 
freedom, through a boundless space; and it is con- 
nected by immediate relations with the planets of our 
system ; more remotely with the splendid stars, whose 
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nature and numbers we have not yet ascertained ; and 
occasionally, at intervals, some of which are recurrent, 
with the rapidly-moving comets. These rush suddenly 
and unexpectedly, for the most part, into our visible 
heavens, by laws and for purposes yet unknown ; 
rather advertising us of their existence, and amazing 
us by their appearance, than exercising any percepti- 
ble effect or imparting any knowledge of their com- 
position, of the causes of their journey, or of the places 
from which they come, and to which they so myste- 
riously depart. In this grand system of existence, 
man is the most intelligent being that is visible to our 
material sense ; and we have as yet no decisive evie 
dence that any thing, below the Creator, will be ulti- 
mately his superior.—The sacred history of the world 
is built on the grand truth expressed in the first verse 
of the Pentateuch :— 


i 


This is the foundation of all religion, whether popu- 
lar or philosophical. The intellectual world possesses 
an invaluable treasure in this simple, but a 
information. It deserves the epithet invaluable, be- 
cause it is a fact which could be certainly known to 
us only from revelation, as no human eye could have 
witnessed the event ; and because the greatest minds 
of antiquity were in doubt and darkness, and in oppo- 
sition to each other, on this subject, as we should still 
be, if the book of Genesis had not descended to us. 
Instead of deriving the world from God, it was more 
common among the classical nations to derive their 
gods from the world. Hesiod, as well as Epicurus, 
makes his divinities to be an order of beings springing 
out of the material universe. Several Pagan nations, 
even in our own times, thus account for their exist- 
ence. Few have thought the Deity to be the Creator 
of the earth or of the heavens; and the mind had be- 
come so confused on this point, that it was more ge- 
nerally supposed, that either these were eternally what 
they are, or that they were united into what we see 
them to be, by a fortuitous concourse of self-moving 
atoms. Such ideas were highly patronized in ancient 
times; and until the prevalence of Christianity dif- 
fused the knowledge and authenticity of the Mosaic 
record as to the origin of things, nothing was posi- 
tively known or rationally believed about it. The 
more we investigate the conflicting and chimerical 
opinions of mankind on this great topic, the more we 
shall appreciate the first chapter of Genesis. On no 
subject of its thought has the human mind been more 
fantastic, than in its suppositions on the origin of the, 
gods whom it chose to worship, and of the material 
world in which it was residing. Revelation has ba- 
nished these, by giving to us the desirable cer ainty. 

The theory, that the component atoms or particles 
of things could have moved themselves into the beau- 
tiful forms and scientific arrangements and motions of 
visible nature, was felt to be incredible by some of the 
finest minds of antiquity, and finds no patronage now 
from the true philosopher. Design, contriving thought, 
the adaptation of things to each other, and the skilful 
production of important ends by the application and 
co-operation of the fittest means, are so manifest in the 
structure of the earth, in the formations of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and in all the astronomical 
phenomena, that no judicious inquirer will attempt to 
support the Lucretian reveries. The more favoured 
opinion of some, who desire to remove the Creator 
from the material universe, is the arbitrary assumption, 
that the system and course of things which we admire, 
has had no origin at all, but has been eternally what 
we see it to be. This is no new conception of the 
human mind, but it is that to which those who are 
adverse to religion, and who discredit revelation, seera 
to be now most inclined to adopt. For this reason, it 
may be useful to suggest an observation, which seems 
to prove it to be an impossible hypothesis. 

If the material world had been one uniform homo. 
geneous mass, its eternal existence would have been 
always a possibility. It would then not have contained 
any evidence in itself to contradict the supposition. 
But the actual fact is, that aJi visible nature is a mul- 
tifarious association of very compounded substances. 
Nothing is simple—nothing is uncompounded. Every 
thing we see, feel, or handle, is a composition, a mix- 
ture or union of more particles or of more elements than 
one. Not merely the grosser earthly bodies are so, 
but even the water, the air, and the light, are in this 
compounded state. Now, it is impossible that any 
compound can have been eternally a compouni. 
Composition and eternity are as incompatible, as to be 
and not tobe. The particles of which compounds con- 
sist, must have been in some other state before they 
were compounded together. The single conditi n of 
the elements must have preceded their union in the 
composition ; and thus it is physically impossible that 
a compound can have been eternal. The schooi boy 
perceives at once that his plum-cake cannot have be en 
eternal. The plums, the flour, the butter, the eggs, 
and the sugar, of which it is composed, must have 
been in some other places and state, before they were 
brought together to make the substance which grati- 
fies him. So the mighty world we live on, the rocks, 
the mountains, the minerals—so every substance 
around us, animate and inanimate—cannot have 
been eternal, because every one is a combination of 
numerous particles, usually very heterogeneous, and 
the primary elements of each must have been in their 
elementary state. and in some other position, before 
they moved and joined into their compound one. 
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The process of creation, in the primitive construc- 
tion of our earthly fabric, has not been detailed by 
the Hebrew legislator. He mentions no more of its 
massive composition than this short sentence :— 

of Elohisn moved upon the oak waters.’ 

* The earth was without form.’ It had therefore to 
be put into form. Its material substance had been 
created, but had not been arranged into any specific 
formation. It was also ‘ void;’ it was therefore 
empty; vacant of all that now adorns its surface, 
or that was afterwards made within it. It had to 
receive and to be replenished, both internally and 
externally, with all those additional and organized 
thi and beings, or more specific metals and mi- 
a 9 which were intended to be within it and upon 
it. As ‘darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ 
there was in its primeval state a deeper abyss—a 
vast obscure concavity; and as ‘ the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,’ its surface must 
have been covered with the aqueous fluid. Thus the 
first state of our earth which is noticed to us after the 
general creation, is that of a dark mass, unformed 
and void, with an abyss within, and whose surface 
was covered with moving waters, but on which the 
Divine Spirit was operating. The effects of this ope- 
ration are not stated, but we may presume them to 
have been to produce those formative arrangements 
which constitute its present structure—its great 
masses of rocks and strata—its geological system and 
construction. 

At this point of time, when its specific composition 
was taking place, the Divine command was issued for 
the appearance of the luminous fluid. The intro- 
duction of this grand agent of the creative process is 
mentioned with that sublimity of diction which arises 
from the emphatic conciseness of imperative dignity :— 

* And Elohim said, Lieut! sx,” and light was.’ 
It came instantaneously, ing on and peneting 
the terrestrial mass ; and the operations of this beauti- 
ful element, whose penetrating, universal, and mar- 
vellous agencies are yet so little understood, fulfilled 
its author's wishes :— 
* Elohim saw the light, that it was good.’ 

The next act of the Deity was to make a boundary, 
or division, between the effect of the visible presence 
or action of light, and that darkness which arises from 
its latent state or disappearance ; calling the duration 
of our luminous sense of it ‘day,’ and the time of its 
absence ‘night.’ Their succession was made to con- 
stitute that portion of time which we designate by a 
natural day. ‘The evening and the morning were 
the first day.” Our earthly day is that space of 
time in which our globe turns once completely round. 
This section of time, which we subdivide into twenty- 
four parts, or hours, does not depend upon the sun, 
nor arise from it. As it is only an entire rotation of 
the earth, it could occur as well without a solar orb 
as with one. 

The annual circuit, or a year, which is the com- 
pleted orbit of the earth round this luminary, could 
not take place without a sun; but a day requires the 
existence and revolving motion of the earth alone. 
This is mentioned by Moses as beginning before the 
gun was made the centre of our astronomical system. 
As this fact denotes the diurnal movement to be dis- 
tinct from the sun, and independent of it, it is another 
instance of the correctness of the Mosaic account. 
The first rotation of the earth round its own axis 
made the interval of the first day, and each subsequent 
revolution constituted the several days which suc- 
ceeded. Our planet might cease to turn round in this 
diurnal continuity, and might yet circle round the 
sun in its yearly course. The moon moves in this 
way about our earth; for it has no rotatory motion. 
The cause of our earth’s revolving round its axis is 
quite distinct from the double and mutually counter- 
acting forces which produce its annual orbit. Physics 
have not discovered, nor can rational conjecture assign 
any reason for the diurnal rotation, except the com- 
manding will and exerted power of the Divine Crea- 
tor. Nor is it a mere revolution alone which makes 
our day; but it is a revolution with that particular, 
chosen, specifically assigned, and limited and yet mar- 
vellous velocity, in which this movement is and ever 
has been performed. To occupy that portion of time 
which composes our day, it must move precisely, and 
with constant and undeviating exactness, at the rate 
of about 1000 miles an hour, or above 16 miles every 
minute; a stupendous celerity for a massy globe 

peer miles in diameter! A greater velocity 
would make our day so much the shorter; a slower 
ao, ae would as much prolongit. But this revolv- 
ng force has been continued and has acted for nearly 
6000 years with a precision which has never varied. 
In all the ages of which history has preserved any 
ial, the natural day has always exhibited every 
where the uniform duration ; a proof that the rollin 
power which actuates it has never undergone any ab 
teration or diminution, but has still the same measured 
and governed proportion or agency with which it was 
first attached to our terrestrial habitation. 

When sufficiently arranged and consolidated, our 
earth was placed, with the planets, at those immensely 
distant points and scientifically calculated intervals, 
both from each other and from the sun, which would 
accomplish the to be fulfilled in each. A 
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would have propelled them through the endless ex- 
of the universe ; but an attractive force was 
em, by a —— vitating tendency, down to 
adaptation was then skil- 
fully and most exactly settled een these counter- 
acting f and according to their individual diver- 
sities; by which, while the attraction of gravitation 
was made by an invariable law to be ever equal to the 
masses of each planet, the centrifugal or projectile im- 
pulsion, precisely proportioned in every one to that 
attraction, was given to each planet : so that in no one 
it should exceed the solar attraction, and yet that it 
should be always sufficient to prevent that command- 
ing power from ing any one out of its appointed 
orbit down to the absorbing centre. On this nicely 
balanced adjustment of two most mighty and ever 
struggling and opposing forces, all the movements of 
our planetary system are daily proceeding, ever on the 
verge of the most destructive a ey by either energy 
mastering the other ; and yet such a powerful and vi- 
gilant superintendence is constantly ——— both, 
that this perilous contest has continued nearly 6000 
rs without the balance varying in the slightest 
The most scientific harmony continues to 
regulate them with unabated constancy and unrelax- 
ing exactitud less battle with as unceasing 
equalization of force and energy; the most miracu- 
lous activity with the most steady maintenance of 
undeviating order. Nothing but the Divine wis- 
dom could have com such a finely-balanced 
system of tremendous forces; nothing but the Divine 
power could command them, or perpetuate their in- 
dispensable equality; and nothing but the Divine 
will can dissolve what it is upholding. We may 
again repeat, and on high human authority, that it is 
impossible that this can be the meaningless result of 
unmeaning chance; for it is La Place who has said, 
* One of the most remarkable phenomena of the solar 
system is the rigorous equality which is observed to 
subsist between the angular motions of rotation and 
revolution of each satellite. 1s TO 
Uniry that this is not the effect of hazard.’ ” 


YANKEE COURTSHIP. 

Arter my sleigh-ride last winter, and the slippery 
trick I was served by Patty Bean, nobody would sus- 
me of hankering after the women again in a 

urry. To hear me jump and swear, and rail out 
against the whole feminine gender, you would have 
taken it for granted that I should never so much as 
look at one of them again to all eternity. O, but I 
was wicked. Tear out their eyes, sdysI; blame their 
skins ; and torment their hearts. Finally, I took an 
oath, that if I ever meddled or had any thing to do 
with them again, I might be hung and choked. 

But swearing off from women, and then going into 
a meeting-house choke-full of gals, all shining and 
—_ in their Sunday clothes and clean faces, is 

ike swearing off from liquor and going into a grog- 
shop—it’s all smoke. 

I held out, and kept firm to my oath for three 
whole Sundays—forenoons, afternoons, and inter- 
missions complete. On the fourth, there were strong 
symptoms of a change of weather. A chap about m 
size was seen on the way to the meeting-house, wit 
a new patent hat on; his head hung by the ears upon 
a shirt collar; his cravat had a pudding in it, and 
branched out in front into a double-bow knot. He 
carried a straight back and a stiff neck, as a man 
ought to do when he has his best clothes on; and 
every time he spit, he sprung his body forward like a 
jack-knife, in order to shoot clear of the ruffles. 

Squire Jones’s pew is next but two to mine, and 
when I stand up to prayers, and take my coat-tail 
under my arm, and turn my back to the minister, I 
naturally look right straight at Sally Jones. Now, 
Sally has got a face not to be grinned at in a fog. 
Indeed, as regards beauty, some folks think she can 
pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. For my part, I 
think there is not much boot between them. Any 
how, they are so nigh matched that they have hated 
and despised each other, like rank poison, ever since 
they were school girls. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set 
himself down to reading the great Bible, when he 
heard a rap at his door. “ Walk in. Well, John, 
how derdo? Get out, Pompey.”—“ Pretty well, I 
thank ye, Squire, and how do you do ?”—“ Why, so 
as to be crawling—ye ugly beast, will ye hold yer 
yop? Haul up a chair, and sit down, John.” 

* How do you do, Mrs Jones ?”—“ O, middlin’ ; 
how's yer marm? Don't forget the mat there, Mr 
Beedle.” This put me in mind that I had been off 
soundings several times, in the long muddy lane ; and 
my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

It was now old Captain Jones’s turn, the grand- 
father. Being roused from a doze, by the bustle and 
racket, he x ae both his eyes, at first with wonder 
and astonishment. At last he began to halloo so 
loud that you might hear him a mile; for he takes it 
apeanees that every body is just exactly as deaf as 

is. 

“Who is it? I say, who in the world is it?” 
Mrs Jones, going close to his ear, screamed out, 
“ It’s Johnny Beedle.” Ho, Johnny Beedle, I re- 
member he was one summer at the siege of Boston.” 
— No, no, father, bless your heart, that was his 
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year.” Ho; but where does he come from?” 
* Daown ”—‘* And what does he follow for a 
livin’ ?”” And he did not stop asking questions, after 
this sort, till all the particulars of the Beedle famil 
were published and proclaimed in Mrs Jones’s last 
penal He then sunk back into his doze again. 

The dog stretched himself before one handiron ; 
the cat squat down upon the other. Silence came on 
by degrees like a calm snow storm, till nothing was 
heard but a cricket under the hearth, — tune 
with a forestick. y sat up 

rim, as i were pinned to the chair-back—her 
att crossed genteelly upon her lap, and her eyes 
looking straight into the fire. Mammy Jones tried 
to straighten herself too, and laid her hands across in 
her lap; but they would not lie still. It was full 
twenty-four hours since they had done any work, and 
they were out of patience with keeping Sunday. Do 
what she would to keep them quiet, they would 
bounce up now and then, and go through the mo. 
tions, in spite of the fourth commandment. For my 
— I sat looking very much like a fool. The more 

tried to say something, the more my tongue stuck 
fast. I put my y leg over the left, and said, 
“hem.” Then I notes | and put the left over the 
right. It was no use—the silence kept coming on 
thicker and thicker. The drops of sweat began to 
crawl all over me. I got my eye upon my hat, hang. 
ing on a peg, on the road to the door—and then I 
eyed the door. At this moment, the old captain all 
at once sung out, “Johnny Beedle!” It sounded 
like a clap of thunder, and I started right up on an 
end. 


“ Johnny Beedle, you’ll never handle sich a drum. 
stick as your father did, if yer live to the age of Me- 
thusaler. He would toss up his drumstick, and while 
it was whirlin’ in the air, take off a gill er rum, and 
then ketch it as it come down, without losin’ a stroke 
in the tune. What d’ye think of that,ha? But skull 

our chair round, close er long side o’ me, so yer can 

ear. Now, what have you come a’ter ?” “TI a’ter ? 
O, jest takin’ a walk.” “ Pleasant walkin’, I guess.” 
“T mean, jest to see how you all do.” “‘ Ho !—__That’s 
another lie. You’ve come a-courtin’, Johnny Beedle 
—you’re a’ter our Sal. Say, now, d’ye want to marry, 
or only to court ?” 

This was what I call a choker. Poor Sally made 
but one jump, and landed in the middle of the kit- 
chen ; and then she skulked in the dark corner, till 
the old man, after laughing himself into a whooping. 

h, was put to bed. 

"Thon came and cider, ; and, the ice being 
broke, plenty chat with Mammy Jones, about the 
minister and the “‘sarmon.” I agreed with her toa 
nicety upon all the points of doctrine; but I had for- 
got the text, and all the heads of the discourse but 
six. Then she teased and tormented me to tell who 
I accounted the best singer in the gallery that day. 
But, mum—there was no getting that out of me. 
‘ Praise to the face is often disgrace,” says I, throw- 
ing a sly squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs Jones lighted t’other candle ; and, 
after charging Sally to look well to the fire, she led 
the way to bed, and the Squire gathered up his shoes 
and stockings, and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting a good yard apart, 
honest measure. For fear of getting tongue-tied again, 
I set right in with a steady stream of talk. I told 
her all the particulars about the weather that was 
past, and also some pretty ’cute guesses at what it 
was likely to be in future. At first I gave a hitch up 
with my chair at every full stop. Then, growing 
saucy, I repeated it at every comma and semicolon ; 
and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted 
myself fast by the side of her. 

“T vow, Sally, you looked so plaguy handsome to- 
day that I wanted toeat you up.” “ Pshaw, git along 
you,” says she. My hand had crept along, somehow, 
upon its fingers, and began to scrape acquaintance 
with hers. She sent it home again with a desperate 
jerk. “Try it agin”—no better luck. “Why, Miss 
Jones, you’re gettin’ upstropulous—a little old maid. 
ish, I guess.” “ Hands off is fair play, Mr Beedle.” 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew where 
the shoe pinched. It was that are Patty Bean busi- 
ness. So I went to work to persuade her that I had 
never had any notion after Patty, and to prove it f 
fell to running her down at a great rate. Sally could 
not help chiming in with me, and I rather guess Miss 
Patty suffered a few. I now not only got hold of her 
hand without opposition, but managed to slip an arm 
round her waist. But there was no satisfying me— 
so I must go to poking out my lips after a buss. I 
guess I rued it. She fetched me a slap in the face 
that made me see stars, and my ears rung like a brass 
kettle for a quarter of an hour. I was forced to laugh 
at the joke, though out of the wrong side of my mouth, 
which gave my face something the look of a gridiron. 

The battle now began in the regular way. “ Ah, 
Sally, give me a kiss, and have done with it.” ‘No, 

I won't, sothere, nor tech to.” “I'll take it, whether 
or no.” ‘Do it, if you dare.” And at it we went, 
rough and tumble. An odd destruction of starch now 
commenced. The bow of my cravat was squat up in 
half a shake. At the next bout, smash went shirt 
collar, and, at the same time, some of the head fasten- 
ings gave way, and down came Sally’s hair in a flood, 
like a mill-dam broke loose, carrying away half a dozen 
combs. One dig of Sally's elbow, and my blooming 
But she had uo 
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room to boast. Soon her neck tackling began to shi- 
ver; it at the throat, and whorah, came a 
whole school of blue and white beads scampering and 


—s races every which way about the floor. 

By the hokey, if Sally Jones isn’t real grit, there’s 
no snakes. She fought fair, however, I must own, 
and neither tried to bite or scratch ; and when she 
could fight no longer, for want of breath, she yielded 
handsomely. 

The eof the I fell in love with Sally 
Jones head over ears. Every Sunday night, rain or 
shine, finds me rapping at Squire Jones’s door, and 
twenty times have I been within a hair’s breadth of 
“Popping the question. But now I have made a final re- 

ve; and if I live till next Sunday night, and I don’t 
get choked in the trial, Sally Jones will hear thunder ! 

his humorous specimen of thand -Eng- 

signature Y. Y. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 

Youne men who enter the Indian army as cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at once join regiments 
composed of foreigners, to whose language and habits 
they are entire strangers; who form a class of men 
remarkable for superstitious attention to habits, and 
bigoted attachment to the manners and religious cere- 
monies of their ancestors. Among these people the 
European officer is probably destined to pass the 
a part of his life; and one of the first objects of 

is duty, as regards himself individually, as well as 
the men to be placed under his command, must be to 
acquire their language, and to become familiar with 
their customs. 

Indian cadets are usually like yourself, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what 
they have acquired at the schools in which they have 
been educated. It is not surprising, therefore, to find, 
that on their first arrival they are struck with as- 
tonishment at all they see, nor that they should at 
first dislike, and become even disgusted with, the 
habits of nations so essentially different from their 
own. In addition to these circumstances, there is 
another feeling, which, in India, tends to create a 
contempt towards the natives, and, however absurd 
the notion, it is, nevertheless, true, that their dark 
complexions convey to the mind of a European a sen- 
sation of inferiority. It is a well known fact that 
most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and the 
savages found on the several islands discovered by 
modern navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy 
and debased slaves conveyed from the western coast 
of Africa are also black. From this circumstance, 
which renders them the objects of commiseration, 
probably arises the contempt we feel for men of that 
colour, and which leads us to consider them as a de- 
graded race, whose minds are incapable of energy, or 
of the nobler passions of mankind. This prejudice, 
so commonly prevalent among Europeans towards all 
dark men, makes us too apt to identify fairness of 
complexion with intellectual powers and civilization, 
and to associate with the term “ black man,” the idea 
of barbarism and brutality. 

These notions are usually brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently receive confirmation by an 
zssociation with the officers of the ship, who see and 
know little of the natives of India in general. Their 
iutercourse is confined to those interested and mer- 
cenary individuals abounding at sea-ports in every 
part of the world, and who, feeding on the necessities 
and ignorance of seafaring men, make unfavourable 
impressions on their minds of the whole nation. Yet 
it would not be more unfair in a foreigner to judge of 
the whole English people by the casual communica- 
tion he maintains with the boatmen, and others con- 
cerned in clearing ships at Liverpool, Blackwall, or 
Portsmouth, than to draw unfavourable conclusions 
of the Hindoo race from the specimens which an Eng- 
lishman sees of the natives of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay. There is, however, an additional reason 
why a person arriving from on shipboard should, on 
his first landing in this country, be more shocked with 
every strange object he sees, than a traveller would in 
Europe. In the latter case, although he meets with 
great varieties of dress, of modes of worship, and of 
manners, yet there is a general similarity to what he 
has always been accustomed. For instance, though 
the costumes in Europe vary, still there is no absolute 
nakedness, such as strikes every person on arriving in 
India. This is observable at Madras in particular, 
where, with the exception of a small stripe of linen 
round his girdle, and a sharp-pointed skull-cap, made 
of leaves, fitting the head, the men in the canoes are 
absolutely naked. To a European the sight is hardly 
human, to see a black animal kneeling on three bits 
of wood, connected only with the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, paddling away, alone, several miles from land. 
Yet, strange to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, 
pass through a tremendous surf on the coast, into 
which no English seaman or English boat dare ven- 
ture. The natives, however, fearlessly attend the 
country boats, filled frequently with European pas- 
sengers, in order to save their lives; and they en- 
counter, night and day, not only the risk of drowning, 
but the more serious chance of being carried away by 
sharks, to which animals many of them frequently 
fall victims. As rewards for their services, however, 
we see these naked Indians adorned with medals, 
presented by government for their brave exertions in 


saving the lives of shipwrecked persons, of which they 
are justly as proud as any military and naval heroes 
who may have fought for their king and country. 

In Europe, the climate every where requires that 
the human body should be clothed, which is by no 
means necessary in India. Religion, too, though it 
assumes various forms among the numerous sects of 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, &c., and the disciples 
of the Greek church, still none of these differences 
shock us by their extravagances. We have, in some 

become familiar with them by our education ; 
and, in the course of ing from one country to an- 
other, a traveller in Europe becomes gradually intro- 
duced to the novelties which occur on his journey. 
With regard to customs, too, though in some respects 
different, yet there is a general similarity preserved 
throughout the European and Christian nations. The 
same habit every where prevails of saluting by un- 
covering the head ; of sitting on chairs and couches ; 
of entering houses, and even palaces, with shoes; of 
eating all sorts of flesh, fish, and fowl, and of using 
knives, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
customs are so common, and so universal with us, that 
when we find the whole of them neglected, we are 
naturally disposed to think such a people sunk into 
the lowest state of barbarism. Our surprise is not less 
than that of an Indian chief, who one day asked me 
if we had abundant rice crops in England ; but was 
surprised to hear that neither rice, nor any other of 
the Indian grains, wheat excepted, grew in England. 
You will be equally astonished, no doubt, to learn 
that a great part of a population of a hundred millions 
of inhabitants, exists, for the most part, without eat- 
ing wheaten bread, flesh, fish, or fowl, or drinking 
fermented liquors of any sort. Both the Indian and 
the European would very naturally ask of each other, 
“Then what is it you do subsist on ?” 

What, then, must be the feelings of a m land- 
ing fresh from London, without having witnessed any 
intermediate state of society between the height of 
European civilization in the finest city in the universe, 
and that to which he is so suddenly brought ! 

All the several shades of similarity which exist in 
European society, are lost in this hemisphere. 

The climate, as I have already observed, requires 
the natives to use very little clothing, and the labour- 
ing classes, consequently, hardly use any. The mid- 
dling and upper c instead of being clad in close 
broadcloth garments, are habited in long flowing linen 
robes, giving them, in our eyes, an air of effeminacy. 
The men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and 
comfort, and use cotton turbans of various colours, 
instead of hats. These it is rude to take off on any 
pretence; so that what we do out of courtesy, must 
to them appear ill-bred. The women have their heads 
uncovered, and wear their hair after the fashion of the 
Greeks. The eyelids of the Mahommedans are tinged 
with antimony, to give the eyes brilliancy ; the com- 
plexions of the Hindoos are not unfrequently dyed 
yellow with saffron; and the teeth of the Mahom- 
medan females are stained black as ebony after they 
marry. 

The dryness and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. 
The floors of the rooms of the upper classes are cover- 
ed with carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these 
they sit, eat, and lic Sown: hence the custom through- 
out the East of taking off the shoes before entering on 
them, which, soiled by the dirt of the streets, would 
not only injure the furniture, but also pollute the linen 
garments in which they are clad. The custom of re- 
moving the shoes from off the feet, on coming into 
houses and temples, and on approaching superiors, is 
very ancient ; and a stronger proof of the fact need 
not be adduced, than by muon the third chapter 
of Exodus, when God commands Moses “to put off 
his shoes, for he stands on holy ground ;” and yet, 
till we become accustomed to this habit, it is extremely 
repugnant to our feelings to see men walking about 
our houses with naked feet ; and it is the more extra- 
ordinary, that we know it is done purely out of respect. 
—Briggs’ Letters to a Young Person in India. 


LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN LEDYARD. 
LEDYARD was an American. He was first designed 
for the law, a study which did not suit his romantic 
turn of mind ; secondly, for a missionary among the 
Indians, which proved as uncongenial to his habits 
and dispositions. While prosecuting his theological 
studies at College, to relieve the tedium of the chapel 
and the lecture-rooms, he introduced the acting of 
plays, occasionally performing himself in a long grey 
beard. The missionary scheme was soon abandoned, 
and he made his escape from college in a canoe which 
he hollowed from the trunk of a tree; sailing 
alone, and dressed in a bear-skin, he reached home 
after performing a voyage of 140 miles on a dangerous 
river. His next profession was that of a common 
sailor on board a vessel bound for Gibraltar. Having 
heard his grandfather speak of some wealthy relation 
in England, he resolved on a journey to London ; and 
accordingly setting out from New York, he was landed 
at Plymouth without a shilling or a single acquaint- 
tance. In company with an Irishman as thoughtless 
and poor as himself, and egresing te take their turn 
in Legging along the road, he reached London, where 
he discovered the house of his rich relation. His 
story, however, was discredited, and himself treated 
as an impostor, which roused his indiguation to such 
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a pitch that he abruptly left the house, resolved never 
to return. Upon ferther inquiry his friend became 
satisfied of the truth of the connexion, and sent Led- 
yard a kind invitation, which he haughtily declined. 
He even rejected a sum of money which his relation, 
on hearing of his distressed situation, had sent; de- 
siring the servant to tell his master that he belonged 
not to the race of the Ledyards. His next function 
was that of a corporal of marines, on board the ship 
of Captain Cook, then preparing for his third and last 
voyage round the world; in which capacity he made 
the tour of the globe. He was present at Cook's 
death, and published a short narrative of the voyage. 
From a marine he was next sonverted into a fur-mer- 
chant, having his head full uf romantic projects about 
a trading voyage to Nootka Sound. is main diffi, 
culty was in procuring a ship. He applied to various 
individuals in New York and Philadelphia, but all he 
got was a promise. Finding himself disappointed, and 
cursing the lack of enterprise among his own country- 
men, resolved to try his fortune in Europe. 
visited Cadiz, Brest, L’Orient, and Paris, with no 
better success. At Paris he acquainted with Paul 
Jones, an adventurer as enthusiastic as himself, and 
with Sir James Hall, who generously gave him fifteen 
guineas, as he was now reduced to a sort of wander- 
ing vagabond, without employment, motive, or means 
of support. His next plan was a journey, by land, 
through the northern regions of Europe and Asia, 
then to cross Behring’s Straits to the continent of 
America. While waiting for the permission of the 
Empress of Russia, he received an invitation to London 
from Sir James Hall, who had procured him a free 
in an English ship, bound for the Pacific 
Ocean, and to be put on shore at any spot he chose on 
the north-west coast. Sir James, moreover, gave him 
twenty guineas, with which Ledyard “bought two 
great dogs, an Indian pipe, and a hatchet,” the only 
companions of his journey. The happy moment seem- 
ed now arrived when he was to open to his blinded 
countrymen the path to unbounded wealth: but, 
on reaching Deptford, the vessel was seized by a 
custom-house officer, brought back, and exchequer- 
ed. This was a severe blow, but Ledyard was never 
without a resource: “I shall make the tour of the 
globe (says he), from London eastward, on foot.” A 
subscription was raised by Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
James Hall, and others, by which means he got over 
to Hamburgh, which he reached, he tells us, “in 
perfect health, and with ten guineas exactly,” with 
which he had to traverse the vast continents of Europe 
and Asia. His ten guineas, however, were otherwise 
disposed of. His host, at the tavern where he lodged, 
having informed him that a Major Langhorn, an 
American officer, and “avery good kind of man,” 
had left Hamburgh for Copenhagen, “ with only one 
spare shirt, and very few other articles of clothing,” 
Ledyard concluded that the man must necessarily be 
in distress ; and, moreover, that a person in this situa- 
tion was just suited to be the companion of his travels. 
The sympathy was irresistible. “I shall fly to him 
(says he) and lay my little all at his feet.” Accord- 
ingly, though it was the dead of winter, and Copen- 
hagen several hundred miles out of his way, he set 
out on this charitable expedition. After a tedious 
journey through Sweden and Finland, he reached the 
Danish capital, and discovered his countryman, the 
Major, shut up in his room, where he had been some 
time detained in captivity for want of money and a 
clean shirt. Ledyard’s countenance glowed with joy 
as he disbursed the remains of his ten guineas into 
the palm of this needy adventurer. After staying a 
fortnight, he propounded to his friend the 
grand object of his visit, viz. that the Major should 
accompany him to St ee The proposition 
met with an abrupt refusal. ‘‘ No,” was the reply ; 
“T esteem you, but no man on earth shall travel with 
me the way I do.” This dissolved the intended as- 
sociation ; and Ledyard, having parted with his 
friend and his last shilling, set out alone for the 
Russian capital. The passage by sea being imprac- 
ticable, he was obliged to perform a journey of twelve 
hundred miles, round the Gulf of Bothnia, which, in 
a direct line, did not exceed fifty. We cannot here 
follow him in his route from St Petersburgh across 
the regions of snow and desolation which he traversed 
on his way to Okotsk. After many hardships and 
delays, he reached Irkutsk, where he was appre- 
hended as a French spy, and put undew arrest by an 
order from the Empress. Accompanied by a guard 
of soldiers, he was conveyed back to the frontiers of 
Poland, a distance of six thousand versts, in six 
weeks! “Thank Heaven!" he exclaimed, as he 
approached the boundaries of civilized Europe, “ pet- 
ticoats appear, and the glimmerings of other features.” 
Here the soldiers set him at liberty, giving him to 
understand that he might go where he pleased, only 
if he again returned to the dominions of the Empress, 
he would certainly be hanged. He contrived, by 
drawing on his friends, to reach London, where he 
was introduced to Mr Beaufoy, Secretary to the Af- 
rican Association. In a short time he set out on a 
mission of discovery to that ill-fated ceuntry ; and 
was among the first that fell a victim to the cause of 
African geography. His plan was to proceed up the 


Nile as far as Senaar, and from thence to strike 
across the African continent to the coast of the At. 
lantic. He died, however, at Cairo, of a bilious com. 
plaint, about the end of November 1788, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 
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ANECDOTES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 
MODERN INQUISITION ANECDOTE. 

MaG a native of Xeres, near Cadiz, from the 
commercial intercourse his family carried on with 
Britain, had imported a number of English books, 
which he was fond of perusing. While residing in 
the house of his uncle, a considerable merchant at 
Xeres, the parish priest was a frequent visitor. This 
man, with a little more erudition, mer not honesty, 
than usually falls to the lot of Spanish ecclesiastics, 
had acquired some knowl of our la and 
was in the practice of borrowing from Mr G—— some 
of the best English authors. Blair’s Sermons, in par- 
ticular, attracted his attention, as a work which he 
could turn to account. By way of precaution, he ob- 
served to Mr G——, that no other but a Catholic 
clergyman could produce such elegant compositions. 
Mr G— —., though he knew better, took care to agree 
with him for obvious reasons. Not long after, on a 
Palm Sunday, which is observed by the Catholics with 
more than usual solemnity, the priest regaled his pa- 
rishioners with a Spanish version of one of our coun- 
tryman’s most flowery discourses. eye 4 body was 
charmed at such an unexpected display of pulpit elo- 

uence. ‘“ My uncle, in particular,” said Mr G——, 
‘expressed himself highly delighted with the preacher’s 
exertions. I could not help remarking to him,” 
added Mr G——., “that I could point out the source 
from whence all these fine sentiments and imagery 
were derived—in plain language, that the friar was a 
downright plagiary.”.. Mr G—— was then challenged 
to make a translation himself of the sermon in ques- 
tion. This task, after some delay, he performed, and 
his uncle failed not instantly to recognise the striking 
likeness which it bore to the subject tréated by the 
friar, on Palm Sunday. In the fullness of his heart, 
he seized the first opportunity of triumphing over the 
dishonesty of the priest, who was accordingly, for this 
purpose, forthwith invited to dinner. ‘‘ Pray, father 
——, every body is in raptures with your Palm Sun- 
day sermon; have you all the merit of that wonderful 
discourse ?”” “I certainly consider it as my master- 
piece,” replied the other, “having employed some 
months in its composition.” “ Why, my nephew here 
alleges he read a sermon remarkably like it in an 
English book.” The friar was mute—he felt mortified, 
but took care to conceal his chagrin, and parted with 
the company seemingly in good humour. “ Next day,” 
added Mr G——., “to the great surprise of the family, 
the house was beset with the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion, who had a warrant to seize my person, and all 
the English books.” I made my escape to Port St 
Mary, where a relation concealed me for a fortnight. 
By that time the sacrifice of a considerable sum en- 
abled me to make my peace with the Holy Office ; but 
upon the whole, the detection of this glaring imposi- 
tion cost me rather dear. 


INGENIOUS RECTIFICATION OF AN OMISSION. 

- Dr S——, after realizing a considerable fortune 
abroad, having no near relations, left the bulk of his 
fortune to endow an hospital near Edinburgh. It 
happened, in the latter part of his life, that he became 
4 apy with a mason of his own name, who proved 
to be a distant kinsman. This man, who was rather 
in confined circumstances, had a family of twelve 
children, all of whom had arrived at maturity. To 
each of eleven of these, the twelfth being probably 
omitted by oversight, the Doctor bequeathed a legacy 
of one hundred pounds. The mason having got notice 
of the varticulars of this will, was naturally anxious 
that his children should partake equally of the Doc- 
tor’s bounty. He took an early opportunity, there- 
fore, of calling his whole family together, Pe having 
informed them that Dr S—— had left L.100 to each 
of them except one, whom he did not name, he 
recommended them to sign an agreement that the 
L.1100 should be equally divided among the twelve. 
To this proposal all parties cheerfully consented, as 
no one could tell on whom the loss would fall, if any 

e should refuse to concur in such a measure. Thus 

e whole twelve were very nearly as well provided 
for as if each had been left L.100. 


TITLE APPROPRIATE. 

Mr Matthew Ross, who some years ago bore the 
honourable distinction of Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, though a lawyer of reputation, was rather of 
diminutive stature. About the time General Kerr's 
estate of Littledean was advertised for sale, Mr John 
Clerk made up to Mr Ross, and told him that this 
property would be a very desirable purchase for him, 
* as you know, in that case, you would be Little Dean 
of that ilk.” 

FLOOD EXTRAORDINARY. 

An inhabitant of an upper flat in the highest part 
of the town of Glasgow, was in company one evening, 
where a good deal of conversation passed on the sub- 
ject of the Clyde overflowing its banks, and inundat- 
ing the lower part of the hov.ses of the Bridgegate 
(the street next the river). Next morning when he 
awoke, it being quite dark, and the former night's 
discussion still engrossing his thoughts, the first ste 
he made out of bed was intoa tub of water, whic 
had, accidentally, been misplaced. He could not help 
exclaiming, “If the water is come to this height, 
Heaven have mercy upon the folks of the Briggate.” 


DISADVANTAGE OF A WRY NECK. 
The postman who went between Perth and Dundee 
formerly happened one day to fall from his horse into 
a ditch, and was a good deal hurt. A stranger pass- 
ing by, and observing what had happened, endea- 
voured to give him what assistance he could. Not 
knowing, however, that the postman was wry-necked, 
he laboured hard to make his neck straight, thinking 
this part of his body had got a wrong twist by the fall. 
The poor man, thus tortured by his benefactor, ex- 
claimed, “ Ay, ay, that way,” meaning that his neck 
had been always in that position; but the other, sup- 
posing he wished him to persist in his attempts to 
rectify what was wrong, redoubled his efforts; and 
before the matter could be explained, the patient had 
suffered not a little by the well-meant exertions of 
the operator. 
VALUE OF LONG NAILS. 

At Batavia, the Chinese used to pay the Dutch for 
a licence to wear their nails long. 


THE LADYE THAT I LOVE. 


Were I a doughty cavalier, 
On fire for ig -born dame, 

To win her smile, with sword and sp.ar, 
I'd seek a warrior's fame ; 


he ladye that I love. 


For helmet bright with steel and gold, 
And plumes that flout the sky; 

T'll bear a mind of hardier mould, 
And Game that sweep as high. 

For scarf athwart my corslet cast, 
With her fair name y-wove, 

I'll have her pictured in my breast— 
The ladye that I love. 


No mettled steed through battle-throng, 
Shall bear me bravely on, 

But — shall make my spirit strong, 
Where honours may be won : 

Among the great of mind and heart, 
My prowess I will prove ; 

And thus I'll win, by gentler art, 
The ladye that I love, ae 


“€ TAKE HIM, DEAD OR ALIVE.” 

The late Lord H——4, whose irritable disposition, 
eccentricities, and facetiousness, have been so aptly 
pourtrayed by the author of the Scrap Book in his 
story of “ The Man,” had his natural propensities 
called into action on another occasion, when presid- 
ing in a criminal court in the north. A trial, where 
life or death was at stake, was proceeding with that 
solemnity which distinguishes our justiciary courts 
over those of our neighbours, when a wag (for there 
are some characters who must have their joke, how- 
ever solemn the occasion) entered the Court, and set 
a musical snuff-box a-playing “ Jack’s Alive” upon 
one of the benches. In the silence of conducting the 
inquiry, the music struck the ears of the audience, 
and particularly the venerable judge, whose auricular 
organ was to the last most admirably acute; and a 
pause to the business was the immediate consequence. 
He stared for an instant at a sound so unusual in a 
court of justice, and with a frantic demeanour ex- 
claimed, “‘ Macer, what, in the name of Ged, is that ?” 
The officer looked around him in vain to answer the 
inquiry, when the wag exclaimed, “ It’s ‘ Jack’s 
Alive,’ my Lord.” “ Dead or alive, put him out this 
moment.” ‘* We canna grup him, my Lord.” “If 
he has the art of hell, let every man assist to arraign 
him before me, that I may commit him for this out- 
rage and contempt.” Every one endeavoured to dis- 
cover the author of the annoyance, but he had put 
the check upon the box, when the sound for a time 
ceased, and the macer informed his Lordship that 
the person had escaped. The judge was indignant 
at this, but not being able to make a better of it, the 
trial proceeded, when, in about half an hour, sounds 
of music again caught the ears of the Court. “ Ishe 
there again?” exclaimed his Lordship. “ By all 
that’s sacred, if he shall escape me this time; fence, 
bolt, bar the doors of the Court, and, at your peril, 
let a man, living or dead, escape.” All was now 
bustle, uproar, and confusion; but the search was 
equally vain as before. His Lordship, who had lived 
not long after the days of witchcraft, began to imagine 
that the sound was something more than earthly, and 
exclaimed, “ This is a deceptio auris ; it is absolute 
delusion, necromancy, phantasmagoria ;” and to the 
hour of his death never understood what had occa- 
sioned the annoyance that day to the Court. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

If nothing may be published but what civil authority 
shall have previously approved, power must always be 
the standard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovation 
may propagate his projects, therecan be no settlement; 
if every murmurer at government may diffuse dis- 
content, there can be no peace; and if every sceptic 
in theology may teach his follies, there can be no reli- 
gion. The remedy against these evils is to punish 
the authors ; for it is yet allowed, that every society 
may punish, thongh not prevent, the publication of 
opinions, which that society shall think pernicious ; 
but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book ; and it seems not more reasonable 
to leave the right of printing unrestrained because 
writers may be afterwards censured, than it would be 
to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we 


ANTS. 

Among the foreign ants, we mention asmall yel. 
low ant of South America, described by Dampier, mt 
seems, from his account, to construct a nest of green 
leaves. “ Their sting,” he says, “ is like a spark os 
fire; and they are so thick among the boughs in some 
laces, that one shall be covered with them before he 
is aware. These creatures have nests on great trees, 
placed on the body between the limbs: some of their 
nests are as Dig asa hogshead. This is their winter 
habitation ; for in the wet season they all repair to 
these their cities, where they preserve their eggs. In 
the dry season, when they leave their nests, they swarm 
all over the woodlands, for they never trouble the sa- 
vannahs. Great paths, three or four inches broad, 
made by them, may be seen in the woods. They go 
out light, but bring home heavy loads on their backs, 
all of the same substance, and equal in size. I never 
observed any thing besides pieces of green leaves, so 
big that I could scarcely see the insect for his bur- 
den; yet they would march stoutly, and so many 
were nein forward, that it was a very pretty sight, 
for the path looked perfectly green with them.” 
Ants observed in New South Wales, by the gentle- 
men in the expedition under Captain Cook, are still 
more interesting. ‘‘ Some,” we are told, “ are as 
green as a leaf, and live upon trees, where they build 
their nests of various sizes, between that of a man’s 
head and his fist. These nests are of a very curious 
structure: they are formed by bending down several 
of the leaves, each of which is as broad as a man’s 
hand, and glueing the points of them together, so as 
to form a purse. The viscous matter used for this 
purpose is an animal juice which nature has enabled 
them to elaborate. Their method of first bending 
down the leaves we had no opportunity to observe ; 
but we saw thousands uniting all their strength to 
hold them in this position, while other busy multi. 
tudes were employed within, in applying this gluten 
that was to prevent their returning back. To satisfy 
ourselves that the leaves were bent and held down by 
the efforts of these diminutive artificers, we disturbed 
them in their work ; and as soon as they were driven 
from their stations, the leaves on which they were 
employed sprang up with a force much greater than 
we could have thought them able toconquer by any 
combination of their strength. But though we 
tified our curiosity at their expense, the injury did 
not go unrevenged, for thousands immediately threw 
themselves upon us, and gave us intolerable pain with 
their stings, especially those which took possession 
of our necks and hair, from whence they were not 
easily driven. Their sting was scarcely less painful 
than that of a bee; but, except it was repeated, the 
pain did not last more than a minute.”—Lidrary of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 


THE SPIRITED SHOEMAKER. 

The following pleasant anecdote used to be told by 
the eccentric Dr Monsey :—The Duke of Leeds, the 
Doctor, and his Grace’s Chaplain, being one morning, 
soon after breakfast, in his library, Mr Walkden, of 
Pall Mall, his Grace’s shoemaker, was shewn in with 
a pair of new shoes for the Duke. The latter was 
remarkably fond of him, as he was at the same time 
clerk of St James’s church, where the Duke was a 
constant attendant. ‘“‘ What have you there, Walk- 
den?” said the Duke. “A pair of shoes for your 
Grace,” he replied. “ Let mesee them.” They were 
handed to him accordingly. The chaplain, taking 
up one of them, examined it with great attention. 
** What is the price ?” asked the chaplain. “ Half a 
guinea, sir,” said the shoemaker. ‘ Half a guinea! 
what, for a pair of shoes!” said the chaplain. “ Why, 
I could go to Cranbourn Alley and buy a better pair 
of shoes than they ever were or ever will be, for five 
and sixpence.” He then threw the shoe to the other 
end of the room. Walkden threw the other after it, 
saying, that, as they were fellows, they ought to go 
together ; and at the same time replied to the chaplain 
— Sir, I can go to a stall in Moorfields and buy a 
better sermon for twopence than my Lord gives you 
a guinea for.” The Duke clapped Walkden on the 
shoulder, and said, “ that is a most excellent retort, 
Walkden; make me half a dozen pairs of shoes di- 
rectly.”—Crispin Anecdotes. 


[Jn consequence of the very numerous applications we 
have received for a reprint of the early Numbers of 
the Journat in its present size, we have 
arrangements for a re-issue, which will commence 
in a week or two.) 
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can hang a thief.—Dr Johnson. 
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